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For the Companion. 


THE GREAT LAUNCHING AT 
GRIDLEY’S. 


Pheebe had taken little Philena down to the 
ship-yard to play. There was no pleasanter place, 
to Pheebe’s mind, than the ship-yard, with its 
heaps of warm and fragrant sawdust, into which 
one’s feet sank so softly; its piles of boards, 
where one could have such delightful ‘teeters ;”’ 
its cheerful whir of saws and rat-a-tat of 
hammers, and at its border the 
broad, blue river, dotted with 
white sails and the rafts of lum- 
bermen, whose gay songs and 
laughter came on the breeze. 

There was a new ship, the 
Pride of the East, upon the ways, 
the finest which had ever been 
built in Boonsport. The launch- 
ing, next Saturday, was to be a 
great event. There was to bea 
brass band and a city caterer, 
and the masts were to be deco- 
rated with flags. 

The invitations were the dain- 
tiest of souvenirs. Phoebe had 
not received one, for she had not 
been invited—neither she nor her 
brother Roy, although it was 
their Uncle Reuben’s ship; they 
were only ‘poor relations.” 

That was what Roy had heen 
told when he applied for a place 
in Uncle Renben’s counting- 
room, or “to do anything that 
would help his mother.’’ Bean, 
the head clerk, had brought the 
message that Captain Gridley 
“didn’t want to be troubled by 
poor relations.” 

As Pheebe recalled that phrase 
the color rose to the roots of her 
hair, as she sat alone on a pile 
of boards while Philena decked 
herself with shaving curls and 
made merry ina heap of sawdust. 

Their father had not been a 
shrewd business man, like Uncle 
Reuben. Since he died it had 
been hard sometimes for his 
widow to make both ends meet. Uncle Reuben 
had helped the family at first, but that had been 
very hitter help to the mother, who had always 
thought ‘‘Reuben’s folks”’ felt above them. 

How hard she had worked, the poor, proud 
mother, at tailoring, dressmaking, anything that 
would keep them above what she thought was the 
grudging charity of ‘<Reuben’s folks.” 


lmost unconsciously she had led the children | 
to avoid Maud and Augustus, their cousins of | 


about their own age. Phoebe had found Maud a 
congenial playfellow when they were children, 
but she had grown to feel a little envious and 
bitter as they grew older. 

Since that time when Roy had asked for work 
neither Maud nor Augustus had taken any notice 
of her. Roy, who had found a situation at 
Keightley’s, the rival ship-yard farther up the 
river, would not even enter his uncle’s yard. He 
and Augustus always pretended not to see each 
other. This was easy for Augustus, since he 
wore eye-glasses—to make him “look like a 
swell,’ Roy said, though the truth was that 
Augustus was near-sighted. 

Roy could never make Phoebe feel that a proper 
pride required her to avoid her uncle’s ship-yard. 
Now as she sat there with little Philena, she 
wished greatly to go to the launching. Pheebe 
thought @hat in all her life she had never longed 
for a good time as she longed to take that thrilling 
plunge into the river on board the great ship, 
with the band playing and the crowd cheering. 

Roy had answered her sharply when she had 
asked him if /e wouldn’t like it. He said “he 
hoped he had more spirit than to wish to have 
anything to do with those people’s jubilations.”’ 

While Phoebe sat on the boards, her cousin 
Maud, with a bevy of gaily dressed girls, came 
trooping into the ship-yard. Phoebe, in her faded 


gingham, shrank back out of sight, and listened | 


to their chatter about the coming launching. 

“Of course we've had to invite almost every 
one to the yard,’’ said Mand, “though we think 
the invitations will do away with the horrid, 





pushing crowd that we had last year when the 
Maud was launched. But there'll be only about 
thirty on board, and I've managed to have it 
mostly a boy and girl affair. Mamma doesn't 
care, you know—she’s such an invalid. I've 
invited only the nicest of the girls and boys, and 
we'll have a dance before the lunch; and a dance 
on shipboard is such fun!” 

“Oh, such fun!’’ echoed the other girls. 

“Tf I’m not one of the nicest girls to be invited 
on board the ship, they might have counted me 
in with everybody, and invited me to the yard, 
though I am a ‘poor relation,’’’ thought poor 
Phoebe, as she rose and walked away, dragging 


Into 


the reluctant Philena, while a chorus of laughter 
came from the ship. 

Pheebe, who was now within sight of the group, 
|tortured herself by thinking that they were 
| laughing at her. 

Roy surprised her at the dinner-table by saying 
something about the launching at Gridley’s. He 
had a business-like way of calling the ship-yard 
“Gridley’s;"’ he never said Uncle Reuben. 

“Oh, Aave you seen the invitations, Roy ?” 
cried Pheebe, glad of an opportunity to speak out 
of the fulness of her heart. ‘‘They’re so lovely, 
with a photograph of the ship and a bit of the 
| riverand all. I wish I had one to keep, if I can't 
| go.” 

“You never did have any proper pride, 
| Roy, scowling. 

| “They’re going to have such a time at the 
| launching Saturday !’’ continued Pheebe, ignoring 
the snub. ‘The governor is coming —”’ 

“They think they’re going to have a launching 
Saturday,’’ said Roy, mysteriously, rising and 
going out. 
| “Of course they are. What do you mean, 
Roy ?”’ asked Pheebe, following him to the door. 
| Roy kicked the door-stone meditatively. 

“T think you are a girl that a fellow can trust,” 
he said. ‘Neither you nor I are very likely to 
try to save—Gridley.” 

“Save him? Save Uncle 
| Phoebe, in amazement. 

“There are queer things in business sometimes ; 
girls can’t be expected to understand them,” said 
Roy, loftily. “Sometimes a man seems to be 
rich and prosperous when in reality he’s in a tight 
place. That’s the way with Gridley now. If 
he could tide over the next month or two, he 
would be all right. But he can’t. There are 
some men who are determined to ruin him.” 

‘Ruin him how ?”’ Phoebe asked. 

‘Why, Isaacs and McFarren have bought up a 
hig claim against him that’s been bothering him 

llately. I'm pretty sure that Keightley’s money 
| is at the bottom of it, and that Keightley’s money 


’ said 


Reuben ?”’ said 


| 


the 


did it. On Saturday morning they will put an 
attachment on the new vessel and on all the 
property in the vard. Gridley will find himself 
gone to smash, with everybody there to see it!” 

“Q Roy, can’t he help it anyway?” gasped 
Phoebe. 

“If he knew what was going to happen two or 
three days beforehand, he might. But it will be 
too late Saturday morning. I know enough about 
his business to know that he can't get anybody to 
help him this side of Boston.” 

*“ Won't—won't anybody 
Phoebe, eagerly. 

“No one who knows is likely to. 


tell him?" said 


Water 


’ 


they're keeping it dark,”’ said Roy. “I overheard 
young McFarren and Noll Keightley talking 
about it. I didn’t mean to overhear their talk, 
but I was so placed that I had to, though they 
were whispering. They needn’t have been afraid 
of my warning him!” said Roy, with a harsh 
laugh. 

‘But it’s a mean thing, Roy!”’ flashed Phoebe. 


“Well, I’m not doing it, am I?”’ said Roy. “I 
wouldn’t stay at Keightley’s if they were dis- 


honest. But you can’t say that this is cheating. 
They’re inside the law, anyway.” 

“T don’t call it honest to try to injure a man 
who is your rival in business!” 
hotly. 

‘Mind, I don’t know that Keightley has any- 
thing to do with it,”’ said Roy. 

“Gr—Gr—Gridley is honest, isn’t he? 
Pheebe, earnestly. 

“Honest! Well, I should think so! As honest 
as davlight,”’ said Roy, witha pride which seemed 
a little strange in view of his bitterness against 
his uncle. ‘‘Roguery doesn’t run in the blood. 
But he’s hard, and a man can’t be so prosperous 
without making enemies. You and I will not be 
the only ones that don’t shed any tears when the 
great launching at Gridley’s doesn’t come off.” 

*“O Roy, I shall be sorry for Maud and 
Augustus!"’ said Phoebe. 

“They've been sorry for you when you were in 
trouble, haven't they!’’ said Roy, sarcastically, 


asked 


and went away without another word; but he 
halted irresolutely around the corner of the 
fence. 


“It’s a wonder she didn’t tell me that I was 
mean and revengeful. It would have been just 
what I deserve, I suppose,”’ he was saying to 
himself. ‘But when a fellow has had that popin- 
jay of an Augustus looking over his head through 
a silly eve-glass, pretending not to see him, and 
been as good as kicked out of the office, he doesn’t 
feel much like getting himself into hot water for 
the sake of those people. It only serves them 
right, and it’s nothing to me, anyway.” 


Of course | 





said Phoebe, | 


But before he reached the end of the garden 
fence Roy stopped again. 

“T wonder if Phoebe will tell! 
was a little chance of it 
But she'll think she hasn't any right 
to, and that she might make me lose my place. 
She’s wise enough to think of the bread and 
butter. And nobody could think that I 
called upon to risk that. If Uncle Reuben offered 
me anything, I wouldn't take it, and he wouldn't 
think anything of a ‘poor relation’ if he saved 
his life. It's nothing to me, anyway.” 


I thought there 
she’s such a forgiving 


little goose ! 


was 


Roy ran then as if his conscience were lurking 
behind the garden fence and he could get away 
from it by running. 

Phaebe went down to the ship- 
yard again supper. She 
had had a little flicker of hope 
that Roy would go to see Uncle 
Reuben. But when she passed 
the common, Roy 
ball, and his shouts and laughter 
were ringing out as gaily as if 
he had nothing on his mind. 
what it to have 
hack bone,”’ Phoebe thought, with 


after 


was playing 


“That's 


is 
a sigh. Rov was so good to his 
mother and her and little Philena 
she could not understand how he 
could be so hard-hearted toward 
She felt that she 
betray 


Uncle Reuben. 


could not her brother's 
confidence, yet it seemed to her 
impossible to let Uncle Reuben 
he ruined when she had the 
power to save him. 
The ship-yard was generally 
deserted at this hour. Sometimes, 
though Reuben 


rarely, Uncle 


lingered his 
If there, 
Phoebe felt that she must try to 
let him know. 


in counting-rooim. 


he were and alone, 


She could see 
through the 
But there were two or 
three men with him. She could 
not speak unless he were alone. 
His carriage at the gate. 
Soon he would be gone. There 
would be no opportunity, and 
to-morrow it might be too late! 

Little Albert, Uncle Reuben's 
four-year-old son, who was often 
with his father, was playing about the yard. An 
idea came into Phoebe's mind as she saw him. 
She must be disloyal to Roy to save Uncle Reuben 
from a wicked plot. She picked up a smooth 
chip, and wrote upon it, rapidly, with her pencil. 
Then she called little Albert and bade him carry 
the bit of wood to his father at once. 

Roy had made up his mind to play ball twenty 
minutes, and then go to his uncle and disclose the 
plot he had overheard. But the meantime 
Augustus seated himself upon the fence to watch 
the game. Some of the boys thought this was 
because he was ‘‘stuck-up,’’ and others that it 
was only because he was not strong, and was too 
near-sighted to play. 

For a moment no one could tell where the ball 
came from which struck Augustus’s eye-glasses, 
shivered them to fragments, and dealt him such 
a blow that he clung dizzily to the fence, while 
from the cuts 


There he was! 
broad 
window. 


his hack 


was 


in 


the blood trickled down his face 
which the glass had made. 

There was a chorus of ‘‘Who threw the ball? 
*Twas Roy Gridley. No, *twasn’t! *twas Pollard!" 

“T know it said Augustus, with 
calm scorn as he turned to go away. “It was that 
ruffian of a Roy Gridley. He did it on purpose, 
and it is just what might be expected of him.” 

“That was Dornton’s ball, and my bat hit it 
sideways, somehow, I don't see how,’’ explained 
Pollard, a fat, slow and clumsy boy. But Augustus 
was already out of hearing. 

Roy had stood silent, pale with anger, disdain- 
ing to reply to his cousin’s accusations. ‘Then he 
threw down his bat and walked away, too angry 
and disturbed to play. 

“A pretty fool I was, to think of sacrificing 
myself for those people! It will do me good to 
see the wind taken out of that fellow’s sails!’’ he 
said to himself. 

Augustus went down to the ship-yard, knowing 
that he should find the carriage there to take him 
home. Fortunately his eyes had escaped injury, 
but his face was smarting from numerous cuts. 

“That precious scamp of a Roy Gridley has 


who was,” 
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been showing himself out,” explained Augustus 


to his father, who hurried out of the office at sight 
of his bleeding face. 

‘‘He ought to be horsewhipped!’’ cried Uncle 
Reuben. 


At this moment little Albert came in, tugging | 


away at Phoebe’s dress. The girl’s anxiety had 
at last led her to follow him. 

“See! See! the dirl that gave me the chip wif 
writing on it for papa!’’ cried Albert. 

Phcebe shrank away from the angry face which 
Uncle Reuben turned upon her. She was angry 
at what they had said about Roy. She had heard 
it all, and the story could not be true. 

She ran out of the yard with a strong deter- 
mination never to enter it again. She was sorry 
that she had sent the warning,—iet them look out 
for themselves, as Roy said,—those unjust, cruel 
people! 

She thought the warning had heen delivered, 
because she found that little Albert had reached 
the counting-room. But in fact that young person 
had made a boat of the chip which the girl had 
given him. The bit of wood, with Phcebe’s care- 
fully written warning, was drifting rapidly away. 

‘*What does the child mean ?’’ said Mr. Gridley. 
“He seems to mean that that girl gave him a 
message for me. Lysander’s daughter, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Something rude, no doubt, if she did,’’ said 
Augustus. 

“I feel badly about Lysander’s children,’’ said 
his father, shaking his head gravely. ‘I should 
have been glad to help them along if their mother 
hadn't been so sensitive. I felt hurt when that 
boy, my own brother’s son, went to Keightley’s, 
instead of asking me for a place. Keightley’s 
always ready to do us an ill turn, and it’s not the 
place for a boy to grow upin. If he is turning 
out such a young ruffian, I’m sure it’s largely 
Keightley’s fault.”’ 

“I’m not sure, you know, that he meant to hit 
me,’ said Augustus, whose smartings were 
lessening a little. 


It was the very day before the launching. 
Phcebe had not dared to ask her brother for any 
particulars about the accident which had befallen 
Augustus—Roy was so moody and dejected. He 
started up in the midst of his supper and took his 
hat. Phoebe followed him to the door. 

“I say, Phoebe, a fellow can’t afford to be 
mean for his own sake. It’s a fearful feeling!”’ 
Roy turned back from the gate to say this, and 
Phoebe knew, then, that he was going to Uncle 
Reuben. 

Roy had never known a harder task than it 
was to open the door of Uncle Reuben’s office. 

Uncle Reuben scowled at the sight of his 
nephew, and Augustus, who was sitting on the 
desk, stared at him through his glasses. 

“I would like to speak to you a moment, sir,”’ 
said Roy, with much dignity. 

“Private, is it?’’ said Captain Gridley. ‘Well, 
sir, I hope you’re ashamed of your conduct,”’ he 
added, severely. 

“TI am,’ said Roy. “I have known, since 
Tuesday night, that Isaacs and McFarren had 
hought up a claim against you, and were going to 
place an attachment on your property just before 
the launching.” 

Uncle Reuben’s sunburned face changed strik- 
ingly but he said nota word. Augustus slipped 
down from the desk, but stared harder than ever. 

‘‘What’s that? A conspiracy, eh? Why didn’t 
you tell me before? Was it because Keightley is 
at the bottom of it?’’ said Uncle Reuben when 
he had recovered from his astonishment. 

“No, sir, it was because I have. been bitter 
against you ever since you refused to give mea 
place, and said you didn’t want to be troubled 
with poor relations. I don’t want to trouble you 
now; we can get along.” 

Roy held his head very high. 

“TI don’t want you to think I tell this now to 
get anything,”’ he went on. ‘It’s only—only 
because I hate to do a thing that seems under- 
hatided. 





I’m afraid it’s too late. I should have | 
told, only he’’—Roy indicated Augustus by a} 


“Phoebe! that was just like her! She was 
awfully worried, but she was afraid of me. She’s 
a lot better than I am,”’ said Roy, frankly. 

“I hope I shall stop those fellows! I’m glad, 
anyway, that Lysander’s children don’t seem to 
be turning out so badly as I supposed.” 

Uncle Reuben went away, blowing his nose like 
a trumpet as an excuse for having taken out his 
handkerchief. 

From up and down the river the crowd came 
thronging on that bright Saturday morning; and 
with them came Keightley, a look of triumph on 
his face, and Isaacs followed by a constable. 

“A big claim, eh?’’ said Uncle Reuben. ‘All 
right. Whether it’s just or not, I’ll give myself 
the pleasure of paying it!’’ And he did. The 


| plotters were forced to depart. 


Uncle Reuben, who seemed to think of every- 
thing in a moment, had had men at work all 
night relettering the ship. He said that the 
name of the ship-yard’s founder and of his grand- 


son, who, he hoped, would one day be a partner | 


there, was more appropriate than the Pride of the 
East. He said this to Roy’s mother, who was 
flushed with delight and pride. 

When the beautiful ship was poised, ready to 
dip into the water, with the band playing and 


the great crowd cheering, it was Phoebe, radiant | 


with delight, who broke the bottle of wine upon 
her bow, and christened her the Royal Gridley. 
Soruie Swett. 


~~ 
a ae 





FORGIVENESS. 


O man! forgive thy mortal foe. 
Nor ever strike him blow for blow H 
For all the souls on earth that live, 
To be forgiven must forgive. 
—Tennyson. 


~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


UNREWARDED HEROISM. 


The morning was brilliant. In the intense sun- 
light the snow-covered hills were white and 
dazzling. To come out of a house into all this 
resplendent, merciless light was to be momentarily 
blinded. 

On one of the hills, out of sight of the village, 
were two boys, dressed in warm and gay-colored 
toboggan suits. Both wore moccasins, and snow- 
shoes were bound upon their feet with thongs of 
deerskin. Behind them they dragged a toboggan. 

At the top of a hillock, a rough, irregular mound 
near the summit of the hill itself, they stopped to 
rest, throwing themselves down in the yielding 
snow. They had had great sport already. To feel 
the springing web of a snow-shoe under the foot, 
to feel the air cold against the face, to see the 
freshness and beauty of a sunny winter’s morning 
all about is rarely exhilarating. Merely to walk 
on snow-shoes on such a day is a delight; one can 
go so fast and so far and so easily! 

But the walking had been only a means to an 
end. The toboggan was the thing. The rough and 
undulating hills presented a succession of splendid 
“slides,” and the business of this superb Saturday 
morning had been to climb one side of a ridge in 
order to slide down the other, laughing, boisterous, 
jubilant. 

To do so is indeed fun. The glare of the sun- 
shine makes it impossible to see clearly whether 
there are drifts that will send the toboggan twisting 
off to one side and capsize its riders. 

The snow-shoer knows these tricks of the sun- 
shine. For him to be walking across a field which 
seems perfectly level, and suddenly to tumble five 
or six feet straight downward, like a man who has 
walked off a platform, to pull himself out of the 
soft snow, and then, on looking back, to see that he 
had stepped without knowing it off the top of a 
large drift, is an occurrence by no means uncom- 
mon. 

Such traps, of course, catch the toboggan-rider 


| a8 well as the walker, and give to adventurous 


slides down unexpected hillsides a charming and 
thrilling uncertainty. 

If the slides are short, the toboggan does not 
gain enough headway to make them dangerous; 


| but on a long hill, where the toboggan might attain 
| the speed of a railway train, the chances are that 


such a slide would end in disaster. 
The boys knew this, and had limited themselves 
to short rides, for boys are not, after all, such reck- 


jerk of his head—‘‘he said I hit him on purpose; | less persons as they are supposed to be. 


that made me mad.” 


These two rested in the snow. Among his 


Augustus had been slowly coming to a compre- | Christmas presents Charley had found a pair of 
hension of the matter. When he understood it | field-glasses—the gift of an uncle. He carried them 


he felt a manly sense of shame. 

“IT don’t blame you! 'Twas a mean shame!" 
he exclaimed, so heartily that his drawl was lost. 
“But you see I didn’t know you. 
you? when a fellow owns he’s ashamed as I do?” 

Roy felt himself heartily shaking Augustus’s 
hand, diamond ring and all. 

Captain Gridley questioned the boy as to what 
he knew, and Roy responded without betraying 
the men from whom he had heard the story. 

‘“Well,”’ said his uncle, “I think I can head off 
these fellows. So that’s the trap they have set!” 


Even in his excitement and haste, as he pre- | 


pared a telegraph message, he turned to Roy to 
sav: 

“I wanted you to work for me! 
mean by saying that I didn’t?” 


What do you | 


| everywhere, and used them, it may be added, to 


look at a great many things which he could see 
well enough without them. He drew them out 


| now, and began to examine the country in detail. 
Shake, will | 


Below the boys, at the foot of the large hill, ran 
the railroad—a long black line in the midst of the 
general whiteness. Directly in front and below 
them a side track detached itself from the main 
line, ran along beside a half-empty woodshed and 


a water-tank covered with icicles, and stopped | 
| abruptly 


where the embankment pitched down 
twelve feet or more. At the end of the track an 
old cross-tie was bolted down over the rails by 
way of a buffer. 

Through the glasses Charley could see the very 
knots in the wood split and piled in the shed ready 
to be tossed into empty tenders. The sight gave 
him an idea. 

“Say,” he cried, abruptly, “there ought to be 
some spruce sticks down there! I bet we could 


‘Bean, the clerk, told me when I applied that | ang some gum.” 


you didn’t want to be troubled with poor rela- 
tions,”’ said Roy. 

‘Bean! The rascal! He wanted the place for 
his boy. I’m glad I discharged him!’’ said Uncle 
Reuben. 

“That was what Phoebe’s message meant, 
then ?”’ exclaimed Augustus. ‘She tried to send 
one in by little Albert, and he lost it.’”’ 





“Let’s slide 
The 


“Naw!” said Dick, disapprovingly. 
some first. We can go down there later. 
gum will keep.” 

“That switch,” Charley announced presently, 
“is set for the side track!” 

He handed the glass to Dick, who saw as plainly 
as he did that the switch was set so that a train 
must leave the main track at this point, and take 
the side track. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 














of some employee; but this did not occur to the 
boys in any forcible way at first. The circum- 
stance merely set their imaginations at work. 

“I'd like to see a railway accident,” said Dick. 

“Yes, you’d like a lot of people to get killed now, 
wouldn’t you!” 

“T didn’t say that, and you know it. Of course I 
don’t want any one hurt; but if an accident had 
got to hzppen, you know,—now,—right down 
there,—whether we were here or not,—I shouldn’t 
care if I was on this hill to see it. If one had got 
to happen, anyhow, what harm would there be in 
my seeing it, I’d like to know?” 

Charley regarded the question as unanswerable. 
Still, he did not feel that seeing real, true railway 
accidents would be an altogether agreeable amuse- 
ment. 

“Pll tell you what I’d like,” said he. “I'd like to 
see two trains going, one one way, one the other, 
with nobody in them, on one track. Cricky, there’d 
be a smash!” 

“That would be fine!” assented Dick. “But 
what I’d like best of all would be to save a train. 
Stand on the track, you know, waving something, 
and let the train come nearer and nearer, and not 
scaring you, and just stopping within an inch of 
you, and then you’d faint —” 

“I wouldn’t faint,” interrupted Charley. 

“Well, not faint exactly, but you’d feel kind o’ 
tired and want to sitdown. You’d feel like sitting 
down, I guess, if you’d stood up before an enjun. 
I tell you, it’s an awful strain!” 

Charley was unconvinced. He saw himself, in 
imagination, preserving a brave front, treating the 


| affair as an every-day occurrence, and holding 


himself stern and stoical, like Cooper’s Indians. 
He described the attitude to Dick. 

“Well, anyhow,” resumed Dick, “all the people’d 
come out of the cars and get round and say how 
brave you were, and some old gentleman’d pat 
you on the head —” 

“He’d better not pat me on the head! 
dog,” said Charley. 

“I say,” said Dick, struck by this observation, 
“don’t it make you hoppin’ to have anybody pat 
you on the head? Once a man —” 

“Never mind that. Go on about the train.” 

“Well, bimeby somebody ’d start a collection, 
and they’d give youa hatful of money—ten, twenty, 
a hundred dollars!” 

“Oh, come now!” exclaimed Charley. 

“Yes, sir, and more too—sometimes. I read 
about a fellow in the papers that got as much just 
in the way I’m telling you, and then your name’d 
be in the paper.” 

Charley contemplated this vision of glory. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “they’d give the school a 
holiday.” 

“Course they would, and the principal ’d shake 
hands with you, and tell the scholars what you did 
in the morning the first thing after prayers. I tell 
you, we’d just boss this town!” 

Then a strange thing happened. 
distance came the sound of a whistle. 
jumped as if electrified. : 

“It’s the express!” said Charley. 

“Gee criminy fish-hooks!” said Dick. 

The two stared at each other with scared faces, 
their eyes big with excitement. Both of them 
thought of the misplaced switch, the short side 
track, the steep bank at its end. 

“Are we going to save it?” said Charley, under 
his breath. 

“We've just got to reverse that switch!” said 
Dick, and Charley at the word started down the 
hill at a run. 

“Here, stop you!” shouted Dick. “We'd never 
get there soon enough running. It’s ’most a mile 
down this hill, and the express aint more’n two 
miles off.” 

“How are you going?” said Charley. 

“Slide!” 

As neither of the boys knew in what condition 
this long hill might be, to start down it on their 
toboggan was a brave act; but they did not hesi- 
tate an instant. 

With feverish haste they untied their snow- 
shoes; then, putting them on the forward part of 
the toboggan, they seated themselves, Charley in 
front, Dick behind. A slight push and they were 
off—their faces excited, determined, a bit pale. 

They will never forget that toboggan ride. At 
first the motion was so slow that they grew impa- 
tient. To quicken it they used their mittened 
hands like oars, digging them into the snow on 
either side. 

Then the toboggan went somewhat faster, and a 
nipping wind began to sting their faces. On a 
sharp pitch in the slope of the hill the toboggan so 
increased its speed that the boys gasped. 

The slope became more moderate and uniform 
directly, but the toboggan shot along, steadily, 
faster and faster; and for the next few moments 
the boys had only a confused sense of a sharp cold 
stinging their faces, of an extreme necessity “for 
hanging on tight,” and of the hillside, like a huge 
cylinder, revolving, a blur of white, beneath them. 

All at once a stump reared itself up right before 
them. Charley’s heart came into his mouth; but 
Dick thrust his foot hard into the snow, and the 
upward drift of the snow toward the stump help- 
ing, the toboggan swerved a little to one side, and 
the stump was escaped by a hand’s breadth. 

Charley breathed again, and for the next minute 
was conscious only of the great white cylinder 
ceaselessly revolving. 

But the next moment the toboggan was sailing 
through the air. Neither boy could see what had 
happened; but both guessed. From the top of a 


I aint a 


Faint in the 
The boys 


stone wall to which the drifted snow had made a | 


smooth path upward, the toboggan had leaped into 


the air; and in the same instant in which they | 
perceived what had happened, they asked them- | 


selves in terror what would be the result. 
How would the toboggan land? If it swerved 


ever so little to the left or to the right, if it should 
land on the slope of ever so small a drift, an over- | 
turn was inevitable, and they would be too late to | 


turn the switch. 

To their intense relief, it landed full and square, 
throwing the snow to left and right, and with 
renewed impetus sped on. 

The toboggan now went smoothly if swiftly, and 


The fact indicated gross carelessness on the part 
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the boys had a chance to throw a quick glance 
down the track. The train was in sight, but they 
still had time; and a great exultation came into 
their hearts and shone in their eyes. 

They were now near the end of the hill, where 
one last obstacle awaited them. 

The railway ran along an embankment, and this 
embankment, the hollow at its side, and the rising 
fiank of the hill made the aspect of a letter J, half 
tipped over toward the right. Atthe bottom of the 
hollow was a fence, the two topmost boards of 
which rose above the snow. Should the freighted 
toboggan strike this, there was danger to limb and 
perhaps to life. 

But the fence was in reality the least dangerous 
of the obstacles which the boys had met, simply 
because they knew how to meet it. They knew 
what to do from old experience. Ata distance of 
about twenty-five feet from it, Charley shouted: 

“Roll!” 

The two boys rolled right and left from the 
toboggan into the snow. The toboggan itself, freed 
of its burden, jumped forward with a little bound, 
struck the boards, recoiled, and came to a stop. 

The boys were unhurt. As soon as they could 
stop themselves, they jumped up and started fo: 
the track, their feet breaking at every step through 
the thin crust, which lay a few inches beneath the 
powdery snow of the last storm. 

They were out of breath and panting when they 
reached the switch. 

They still had time, if they were quick. Both 
together seized the bar. The switch was not 
locked. It was hard to move; but throwing upon 
it all their weight, they brought it over little by 
little, hitch by hitch. The train was saved. 

They turned to hear the startled whistle of the 
engine, whose engineer had just caught sight of 
two boys doing some mischief, as he naturally 
inferred, to the switch; and to see the heavy line 
of passenger cars thunder by them at diminished 
speed, and come to a stop about a hundred feet 
beyond. 

The engine had barely come to a stand-still, when 
the boys saw the engineer leap from his cab, and 
turn and run toward them. 

He was, they felt sure, coming to thank them for 
saving the train. Soon, they foresaw, the people 
would stream from the cars. The moment of glory 
was come. 

Charley, remembering his boasts, determined 
not to faint and to be properly dignified in his 
refusal to have his head patted. 

But as the engineer came nearer, the boys began 
to doubt, to wonder, and to fear. This man in the 
blue-checked overalls covered with grease, with a 
red, angry face smirched with black, and yelling at 
them in excited tones, was no bearer of thanks. 

“Here, you young scoundrels!” he shouted. 
“What are you doing with that switch? You just 
wait a minute! I'll give youa lickin’ that'll learn 
you to leave switches alone!” 

The boys could not comprehend—could hardly 
believe their ears. Stunned by this unexpected 
reception, they saw only two things clearly: that 
this man was angry, and that he was coming rapidly 
and threateningly toward them. 

It is sad to chronicle; but the fact is that they 
turned and fled, thus putting themselves entirely 
in the wrong. They ran to the toboggan and seized 
their snow-shoes, which they began hastily to put 
on, preparatory to further flight. 

It was fortunate for them, perhaps, that the 
engineer’s first business was with the switch. He 
went straight to that, saw that it was all right, and 
snapped the spring padlock to. Then in his anger 
he turned to chase the boys. 

Thanks to their show-shoes, they started nimbly 
away over the snow, into which the engineer had 
floundered. He had not attempted to take two 
steps before he saw that pursuit was useless. 

He stopped, therefore, and shook his fist at the 
boys. 

“You wait till I catch you!” he shouted in wrath. 
“Don’t you know, you young imps, you, that you 
nearly wrecked this train, fooling with this switch? 
If you hadn’t got it round again in time we'd all be 
in that ditch there.” 

Meanwhile the conductor of the train, the 
brakemen and many of the passengers had gath- 
ered in groups on the car platforms or in the snow 
beside the train. 

Seeing two boys standing in the ditch, at present 
defiant yet ready for instant flight, and the engineer 
in anger apparently about something connected 
with the switch, these men drew the natural in- 
ference—that the boys had been engaging in mis- 
chief, which had nearly had a disastrous result for 
the train they were on. 

Dick and Charley could hear the anxious ques- 
tions and indignant comments. They heard men 
ask if “the young rascals couldn’t be caught,” and 
they heard the conductor say, in disgusted wrath, 
that he “couldn’t keep an overdue express train 
waiting for anybody to chase through six feet 
of snow two young villains who had snow-shoes.” 

They realized that their snow-shoes alone saved 
them from punishment. Yet these vindictive men, 
these monsters of injustice, all owed their lives to 
them, Dick and Charley—two small boys. It was 
bitter! 

Then, finally, the boys saw the people climb into 
the train, and heard the engine give three or four 
preparatory puffs, and then the train started 
heavily away. 

Throughout the whole time the boys had stood 
dumfounded, doubting yet believing iff the reality 
of the scene, their hearts full of bitterness. They 
had an instinctive feeling that to explain wt 
useless; that the truth would certainly not be 
believed. 

The instant impression of the engineer, when he 
first saw them, had been that they were trying to 
repair a danger which they had themselves brought 
about; and this impression had sunk indelibly int« 
the minds both of the trainmen and of the pa- 
sengers. They could not believe that the switcl 
had been left open from carelessness. 

The brave and unjustly suspected boys stood 
there, in the attitude of preparation for flight in 
which the engineer had left them, staring stupid!) 
until the hateful train had disappeared from view 
around the corner. 

Then silently, without looking at each other, they 
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grasped the toboggan cord, and side by side 
started back up the hill. Their feelings in regard 
to the incident were summed up in one remark by 
Dick: 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘we saved their blamed old 


irain, anyhow!” C. M. THOMPSON. 
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UNSPOKEN MEANINGS. 


Oh, deep is silence—deep as human souls, 

Aye, deep as life, beyond all lead and line, 

And words are but the broken shells that shine 
Along the shore by which the ocean rolls. 


—New England Magazine. 


— 
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For the Companion. 


DRIFTED AWAY. 
In TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Lost. 


About five o’clock in the afternoon of a raw 
March day twelve years ago the report ran about 
Toronto that two boys in a skiff, without oars, 
paddles, or sail, were being blown out in the open 
lake. This alarm originated with a butcher who 
had driven into town along the shore of Lake 
Ontario from the mouth of the Humber River, some 
four miles westward of Toronto Bay. 

A keen though not a great wind prevailed that 
afternoon. Navigation had scarcely begun, hence 
it was almost certain that no incoming vessel would 
pick the boys up. 

The probability that they could be found before 
nightfall by a tug seemed small. Only one Toronto 
tug had steam up, and that little vessel would not 
return till nightfall from its work ata long distance 
from the wharves. 

Searcely had the report begun to travel by word 
of mouth before an evening paper distributed it 
broadcast. Home-going business men, leaving 
their offices to shoulder through the evening 
throng, heard newsboys calling, “All about the 
boys adrift!” 

The gas-lamps just then being lighted seemed to 
accentuate King Street’s cheerful bustle, and so 
impress people more distinctly with a sense of the 
quick spread of night over the face of the waters 
on which two lads were helplessly floating away. 
Toronto people are so familiar with the lake that 
thousands had instantly grasped the full signifi- 
cance of the rumor. 

In a few minutes it roused something like a 
panic. Groups formed round men who «talked 
loudly of the chances of rescue; women hysteri- 
cally inquired the names of the boys; cries of 
sympathy went up from persons who, on coming 
out of stores, suddenly learned of the case. An 
effect so general and grievous could scarcely have 
been produced by any other news. 

The imminence of darkness forbade confidence 
that the boys would be found alive, and the 
meagreness of information left a multitude of 
parents to fear for sons they had not seen during 
the day. 
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got afloat and were blown out. How long before 
we shall catch up to them, captain?” 

The skipper looked gravely at him, glanced at 
the northern sky, and replied, “Well, sir, we will | 
likely make out to reach them if the wind don’t 
change or something worse happen.” 

“Surely the wind won’t change!” 

“No, I don’t say it will. Vl do my best, you 
may lay to that, sir. What I’m most afeard of is 
that the little fellow will be done out with cold. 
Would he likely have his overcoat on?” 

“I’m afraid not. He’s fond of going round with- 
out it, no matter what we tell him.” 

“Boys is all like that, sir.” 

“Still, he may have had it with him, for Isidore | 
is very careful of Charley. If not, he’ll be half- 
frozen, and have a frightful cold.” 

“What about the servant-boy? Would he likely 
be well covered?” 

“No, poor fellow. He has a big, warm old over- 
coat of mine, but he’s almost too proud of it to 
wear it. He never had a whole coat before, and 
it’s altogether likely he went to the boat-house 
Without it on.” 

“Pretty bad, pretty bad, sir. I'll see and have 
some blankets put over the boiler to heat, and 
they’ll be ready in case we find ’em.” 

“In case! Surely, you don’t doubt that, captain?” 

“Oh, we’re bound to find them, bound to find 
them. But when? There’s no telling how the 
currents will act round this part of the lake. Hey! 
Consarn it all, here’s what I was afraid of!” 

At the word a coming cloud of snow hid the land 
and the lights ashore. 

When the snow had cleared away, the tug, 
steaming slowly with the wind, was far from land. 
Soon afterward the straggling clouds blew away, | 
leaving over the sullen expanse of Ontario a 
moonless, starlit vault. Low on the north horizon 
a light-house dwindled. Nothing but the sighing 
wind, not gale enough to rouse a trembling sea, 
could be heard responding to the long shrieks of | 


Adr 


steam with which the Nixon strove to let the boys 
know she was seeking them. 

“That will hearten them up, anyhow,” said the 
captain. 

As the tug “‘teetered” up and down the scarcely 


By six o’clock a great crowd had formed on and broken swell, Mr. Lancely in the bow gazed 


about Brown’s wharf, where the tug 4. G. Nixon 
was almost ready to start. 
cheer went up, which was understood by the 
people farther back, caught, passed on, and echoed 
to and fro and sidelong and far away up many an 
avenue. At that, factory operatives pouring into 
the streets and home-stayers who had not yet 
heard of the thing stopped, or rushed out to ques- 
tion what was the matter. 

Just as the Nizon was about to leave, a gentle- 
man running down the middle of Yonge Street 
into the crowd cried: 

“Stand aside and let me past! 
my little boy!” 

So quickly did the people push sidewise to give 
Mr. Lancely room that three men were thrust off 
the slip into the water. At this the scared crowd 
struggled to get back off the wharf to firm land, 
and the general attention was distracted from the 
boat till the three were pulled out. By this time 
the Nixon, with Mr. Lancely aboard, had started. 

Before she left the slip he had explained from 
her deck that his son, nine years old, and his ser- 
vant-boy, perhaps seventeen, were certainly those 
adrift. 

“He’s the only child we have left,” said the gen- 
tleman. “I want somebody to go out to my house. 
Take a cab and hurry. Tell my wife that I’ve 
started with the tug, and we’re sure to catch the 
skiff soon. Sure to, mind that, sure to, or she’ll 
die of anxiety.” 

“All right, Lancely. 
acquaintance. “Keep your heart up. 
Charley all right, poor little chap!” 

At that there was a cheer from the people, and 
the throng began to break up; but many persons 
remained on the wharf to see the Nixon make her 
Way out through the floating ice-cakes that still 
swung to and fro in the harbor. 

As the tug passed beyond the western gap a 
cloud of snow drove forth from the land, blotting 
her out at a breath. 

“God help the poor boys! God help them!” 
said some man in an earnest tone, and the prayer 
and the emotion went up, repeated from many 
lips. 

“Will they have plenty of clothes on, Mr. 
Lancely?” asked the Nixon’s skipper. 

“I don’t know. All I know is in this telegram 
that a district telegraph boy handed to me just as 
I was preparing to go home: 

“Charley and Isidore are adrift in the skiff 
Without oars. IT can see them floating out about 
halfway between the island and the Humber. 
\et quickly. No one here can suggest anything 
«Xcept to send out a tug.’ 

“That’s from my wife,” said Mr. Lancely. “I 
‘nstantly ran down and found your boat nearly 
ready. No, I can’t imagine how they got adrift, 
though this morning I told Isidore—he’s my ser- 
vant-boy—to loosen a strip of carpet that runs 
the length of the skiff. It got frozen down at the 
stern last fall because I forgot to bale her out. 
Isidore is very fond of my little boy, so I suppose 
they went together to the boat-house and somehow 


One of them is 


I'll go myself!” cried an 
You'll find 


As she whistled, a} 


steadily forward, around and down. Often he 
thought he saw the skiff rising upon some shoulder- 
ing billow, but ever the lapse of the roller renewed 


| his increasing fear. 





| captain thought the boat should be, he headed due 


Once the bow struck some heavy thing. His | 
heart fell at the sudden contact. He sprang to look 
over, expecting to see the skiff; but before he had 
fairly peered down, the grinding sound betokened 
a cake of ice. 

Once, after abandoning the idea that he had 
darkly seen the skiff on a wave, a thought that it | 
perhaps had been there grew to an overpowering | 
fear that they were leaving Charley astern. 

The pitying captain backed up then, and ran to 
and fro over the adjacent water. Then the wretched 
father groaned with self-reproach for having 
caused the loss of time. 

“Could the skiff swamp in this sea?” he asked. 

“No, that’s not likely. There’s scarcely a break 
of water anywhere, and she’d drift easy. Do you 
suppose that servant-boy of yours would know 
enough to rig up any kind of a sail? ButI forgot; | 
they’d nothing to rig one with. So I reckon we're | 
all right.” 

This reflection signified that a calculation how | 
far the skiff had then drifted could be made with- | 
out counting in any chance that her speed had been 
accelerated, or her drift changed by some attempt 
of the boys to sail. 

After the tug had run out to about where the 


east, kept that course for some two miles, and then 
went back and forth, east and west, steaming 
south or with the wind a few minutes upon each 
turn. Thus the little steamer described many 
long, narrow parallelograms on the surface of the 
lake, but the skiff of the lost boys was not seen. 

So the evening passed, and the depths of dark- 
ness drew on. It was after midnight when the | 
skipper, peinting to the north, shouted with joy. 

“Where? Show me!” cried Mr. Lancely. “I 
can’t see them! Where? Do you see the skiff?” | 

“No, sir, I didn’t mean that. But see! Yonder! | 
There’s more help coming!” 

Away off toward Toronto a light gleamed; then 
another and another, five in all. 

“Five more tugs! Good boys!” cried the cap- 
tain. “Hurrah, now we can do something!” 

Across the intervening league a dull bass note 
came with the wind. 

“It’s the commodore’s steam yacht,” said the | 
skipper. Soon the little vessels were all within | 
hail. 

“Lancely!” shouted the bluff old commodore of | 
the Toronto Yacht Club. “When we left, there 
was word from your house that your wife was 
bearing up well.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” 

“I thought you’d be anxious, old man, and so I 
telegraphed for news of her while steam was 
getting up. Now we're going to find Charley | 
pretty soon, I hope,” and he rapidly explained his | 
plan to the Nivon’s skipper. 

Soon the little steamers were systematically | 





ranging to and fro, passing and repassing, over a | 


| station. 


COMPANION. 


tract sume five miles wide, whistling in unison 
every fifth minute by the watch, that the hoped-for 
replies of the boys might be heard in still intervals. 

But the night seemed to thicken till far toward 


| morning, when a thin moon came up over the waste. 


The constellation of the Great Bear wheeled high 
and far past the Pole, the wind slowly fell, and the 
solemnity of the face of the waters deepened in the 
hush, while still the searching father gazed from 
the bow, praying dumbly to see again the flaxen 
head and bold blue eyes of his little son. 





Mr. Lancely’s boat-house could be seen from the 
upper windows of his suburban residence at three 
hundred yards’ distance. The house stood far back 
ina garden-orchard separated from the shore by 
the highway to the ITumber, and by the Great 
Western Railway track which runs along the lake 
shore for miles. 

Mrs. Lancely had been sitting in the afternoon 
beside her bedroom window knitting a long stock- 
ing for Charley, when she bethought her that she 
had not heard his voice for an unusually long time. 
Where was he? 

Safe with Isidore of course; perhaps searching 
the hay-mow for eggs, perhaps giving the tall 
French boy one more exposition of the great truth 
that little d could always be recognized by it: 
peculiarity of becoming little p when turned upside 
down. 

Scarcely had her mind formed that picture when 
it was replaced by a vision of Isidore as she had 
first seen him. He had come up the St. Lawrence 
as stowaway and been, as he said, booted ashore at 
Toronto, where he soon found himself worse off 
than in his native poverty. 

The police, he said, had 
“tried to catch him,” he 
didn’t know why. The 
city boys had “piled 
onto him.” Every- 
body said, “Get out 


ift 


of that, Frenchy,” when he asked for a job. He 
had obtained some meals at the soup kitchen; but 
on the whole, he could not remember how he 
had lived throughout the terrible months before 
Charley found him devouring broken meat set out 
in the woodshed for the absent dog. 






“Hello, that’s for Bruno!” said Charley, coming | 


round the corner of the house. 


The little boy had never before seen such a tatter- | 


demalion, but he was not at all afraid. Indeed, 
Charley never seemed to know fear. In that bullet- 
headed, fair-haired, clear-eyed young Saxon there 
Was a rare assumption that all living creatures 
would behave amiably. His self-confidence was 
perfect; the sourest dogs yielded to his patronage 
at sight. This boy was at once easy, imperative 
and kind. 

“IT suppose you didn’t have your dinner,” said he 
to Isidore at that first meeting; “but you oughtn’t 
to take Bruno’s. Wait till I come back.” 

Isidore put back the pieces as if without any 
alternative but to obey this young commander, who 
soon returned with permission to bring the raga- 
muflin into the kitchen and have him fed. 

So, then, Isidore had his first meal in 
Toronto, and with that began his employment by 
the Lancely’s. Since that time, two years before, 
he had been a treasure of obedience, industry and 
gratitude to them all. But Charley was his hero, 
his general, his schoolmaster, his earthly saviour, 
the very lamp of his life and soul. 

Mrs. Lancely, turning again to the window, sawa 
man clamber up the ridge of earth which separates 
the highway from the shore, and point out some- 
thing on the sullen expanse of Lake Ontario to 
others who came after him. Her eyes were not 
good enough to see that they gazed at anything 
except water almost unbroken by whitecaps, and 
rolling gray to the gray of the southern horizon. 

She called on her house-maid to bring her the 
field-glass from down-stairs. Then she clearly 
made out her husband’s boat lifting and dipping 
far away. She clearly saw Isidore waving his cap, 
and Charley floating out his white handkerchief for 
aid. 

Aid! She could give them none. The nearest 
boats were either in front of the city, fully two 
miles away in one direction, or at the Humber, as 
far distant in the other. Her impulse was to run 
down into the lake rather than stand idly watching 
that lessening boat. 

Then she remembered that she could communi- 
cate with her husband from the suburban telegraph 
When she had sent the despatch and 
nothing remained to be done, she again took her 
stand at the window. 

Through a cold opaline light the boat wavered 
away. The snow-storm passed. Darkness drew 
on. Some lights faintly twinkled on the long island 
a mile east of where the boys seemed to be, and 
still the poor mother fancied she could see Charley 
waving his speck of white. 

No sign, except the trembling clutch of her 
interwrought fingers, indicated the agony of her 
strife to maintain sense and calm. All that night 
she sat there, intensely alive to every sigh of the 
falling wind, every creak of the trees and of the 
timbers of the house, every thrill from distant 
trains that came on and on, bearing crowds of the 
living across the vague field of her vision, and 
away out of the deepened silence they left her. 


good 
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and stars emerged dilating fromthe 
horizon; the house grew stiller and chill as the 
wind died away to a frosty quiet; the galaxies of 
heaven long wavered on a lake whereon they at 
last sparkled at rest in unruffled exlm; and day 
light crept into the welkin. Then the low island’s 
outline slowly separated from the water; tints of 
amethyst and rose flushed high from the coming 
sun; glints multiplied and brightened to a wide 
shine over the lake, and nowhere on its immense 
expanse could Mrs. Lancely see a boat or tug. 

“Ma’am, dear, you’ve sat here all night,” said 
Hannah, entering the room. 


Stars 


“Yes,” said the mother, in a faint and tranquil 
voice. “In the night, for a long time I thought he 


must be dead. But he is coming back to me, for 
God has had my boy in His keeping.” 





On the south shore of Lake Ontario, near the 
mouth of Eighteen-mile Creek in the State of New 
York, a farmer, Elihu Walcott, was up that morn- 
ing with the sun, when the whistling of steamers 
away toward the mouth of the Niagara River drew 
him in curiosity toward the lake shore. Had nav 
igation begun at so early a season? he wondered. 

There could be no doubt, at any rite, that six 
tugs were coming quickly eastward, nearly abreast, 
and about half a mile apart. The most distant was 
little more than a smoke to Walcott’s eyes. The 
foremost ran parallel with the shore, well out from 
the main drift of ice that had been blown in by the 
wind of the night. 

As the sun rose higher, a light breeze from the 
east sprang up, and dissipated the little and low 
mist that had gathered during the short calm 
before dawn. Walcott saw a row 
boat about a mile away to the 
north. Almost at that moment 
the two innermost tugs, keeping 
up a prolonged whistling, ran 
out for the skiff, upon which the 
little fleet soon converged. 

Walcott kept his eyes fixed on 


the row-boat. He could see a 
figure in its middle seat. This 


figure was motionless. It stooped 

forward, its breast embraced by 

its arms, its head bowed over. 

In that attitude one might sleep. 

The innermost tugs, as they neared the 

skiff, hid her from Walcott. When they slowed 

they still kept whistling. But before they stopped 
the steam shricks ceased. 

For a few seconds the air was blank of sound. 


Then a cheer, which passed from steamer to 
steamer, came faintly ashore. 
Soon afterward Walcott thought he saw two 


forms carried round the deck-house of one of the 
tugs. Then the skiff, empty of the figure he had 
seen, Was hauled upon one of the vessels. After 
a few silent minutes, during which the crews of 
all the tugs gathered upon that to which the forms 
had been brought, this one started northward. The 
others fell into procession, and all slowly vanished, 
leaving funereal trails of smoke on the horizon. 
EDWARD W. THOMSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


WHERE BIRDS ROOST. 


One winter evening I was tramping through a 
swamp not far from my home, listening to the 
sweet trills of the song-sparrows, which had 
recently returned from a brief visit to a more 
southern latitude. There was no snow, and the 
day had been quite pleasant; but as evening 
approached, the west wind blew raw across the 
fields. 

For some reason which I cannot now recall, an 
impulse seized me to climb the fence into the 
adjacent meadow, where I stalked about somewhat 
aimlessly for a minute or two, little thinking that I 
was on the eve of a discovery. 

The space in which I was tramping was rather 
soggy, but as I wore tall rubber boots, I did not 
mind that. 

The dusk was now gathering rapidly, and it was 
time for most birds to go to bed. I soon found 
that they were going to bed, but were taking 
lodgings in the most unexpected quarters. 

Imagine my surprise when, as I trudged about, 
the little tree sparrows, which are winter residents 
here, flew up here and there out of the grass 
before me. They seemed to he hidden somewhere 
until I came near, and then they would suddenly 
dart up as if they had crawled out of a hole in the 
ground. 

This unexpected behavior led me to investigate, 
and I soon found that in many places there were 
cozy little apartments hollowed out of the ground 
under the long, thick tufts of marsh grass, with 
neat entrances at one side like the door of an 
Eskimo’s hut. These hollows gave evidence of 
having been occupied by the birds, so that there 
could be no doubt about their being bird bedrooms. 

Very frequently they were burrowed in the sides 
of the tufts of sod raised by the winter frosts, and 
were thus lifted above the intervening hollows, 
which contained water. In every case the over- 
hanging grass made a thick, slant roof to carry off 
the rain. 

I do not mean to say that these little dugouts 
were made by the birds. Perhaps they were, but 
it is more probable that they had been scooped out 
the previous summer by field-mice, and had only 
been appropriated for sleeping apartments by the 
sparrows. 

However that may be, they were exceedingly 
cunning and cozy, and T could not help speculating 
about the soft slumbers of the feathered occupants 
while the wintry blasts howled unharming above 
them. 

Prior to that discovery I had supposed, with most 
people, that all birds roost in trees and bushes. 
My later researches has proved to me how wide of 
the truth one’s unverified suppositions may be. 

A week or so afterward I strolling one 
evening at dusk through a favorite timber belt, 
when, right in the midst of the woods, I noticed 
the snow-birds or juncos, darting up before me 


was 
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from the leaves and small bushes and brush-heaps. 
What dainty little coverts from the storm they 
had made for themselves in the brown leaves! 

In many places crooked twigs and branches, 
covered with leaves, lay on the ground, leaving 
underneath small spaces overarched and sheltered 
from rain and storm, 

and into these 
cozy nooks 













the juncos had 
crept for the 
night. No en- 
emies, at least 
in the winter, 
would find 
them there, 
and their hid- 
ing- places 
were snug and 
warm. 

Long after 
dark Llingered 


and wherever 
I went I start- 


led the snow- | 
At one place a | 


birds from their leafy couches. 
colony of them had taken lodgings. 


When, in 
passing, I frightened them away, they flew 
throngh the darkness into the neighboring trees. 


. a | 
After waiting at some distance for several minutes, 


1 returned to the spot, and found that some of 
the birds had also returned. Where the rest spent 
the night I am unable to say. 

In my nocturnal prowlings through the fields 
and lowlands I have frequently flushed the 
meadow-larks from the grass, and that long before 
nest-building or breeding had begun. Of course 
I recognize them by their nervous, frightened 
alarm call, as well as by the peculiar fluttering of 
their wings. 

What surprises me beyond measure is that they 


so often select low, boggy places for their roosts, | 


instead of going to the dry, pleasant upland 
slopes. But there is no accounting for tastes in 
the bird world. 

The grass-finches and lark-sparrows, like their 


relatives just mentioned, seek for bedchambers | 


little hollows in the ground, usually sheltered by 
grass tufts. 

Long before day, one April morning, I made 
my way to the marsh of which I have previously 
spoken. The moon was shining brightly in the 
southern sky, and early as it was—for as yet 
there was no sign of the daybreak—the silvery 
trills of the song-sparrows rose from the bushes 
like a votive offering to the Queen of Night. 

From one part of the swamp a sweet song would 


ring out on the moonlit air, and would at once be | 


taken up by another songster not far away. Then 
another would chime in, until the whole enclosure 
was full of melody. 


A silence would then fall upon the marsh, to be | 


broken soon by another outburst of minstrelsy. 

But I started to tell about bird roosts rather than 
bird music. I noticed when I reached the farther 
end of the marsh that several sparrow songs rose 
from the ground. I walked slowly toward the 
spot whence a song came, and the little triller 
sprang up affrighted before me. I made the same 
experiment with a number of other songsters, 
with a like result in each case. 


I proved in this way beyond a doubt, I think, | 
that at least some of the song-sparrows roost on | 
the ground, and begin their matins before they | 


get out of bed, so anxious are they to put ina 
full day of song. 

On the same morning—it was still before day— 
I surprised a bevy of red-winged blackbirds in 
the long grass. They flew up with loud cries and 
protests at the rude awaking I had given them just 
when they were enjoying their morning nap. I 
could not blame them for making a great ado, for 
there are many people who do the same under 
similar provocation. 

Thus it will be seen that many birds sleep on 
the ground. My investigations force me to this 
conclusion: As a rule, those birds which nest on 
or near the ground, and spend a considerable 
portion of their time in the grass, like the meadow- 
larks and song-sparrows, roost on the ground, 
while other birds find bushes and trees more to 
their tastes. 

Still, there are exceptions to this rule, for on 
several occasions, while engaged in my nocturnal 





prowlings, I have flushed the turtle-dove from 
the ground in a neighboring field, although I 
| usually find this bird roosting in the thorn-trees 
and willows. 

The robins choose thick trees, and even low 
wild rosebushes for roosts. In the apple-trees 
and pines of a neighbor’s yard across the tields 
| these birds find sleeping apartments early in the 
| spring, before nest-building is done, for I often 
hear a perfect deluge of robin music pouring 
from that locality both morning and evening. 

The white-throats, wood sparrows and brown- 
thrashers turn the thick thorn-trees of the marsh 
into night lodgings. They flutter about in a sorely 
frightened way as I approach, until I start back, 
fearing they might impale themselves on the sharp 
thorns. Sometimes the 
thrasher ensconces him- 
self for the night in the 
brush-heaps which the 
wood-choppers have 
made on the slopes. I 
know him by his peculiar 
way of scolding at my 
officious meddling. 

One cannot help ad- 
miring the wise fore- 
thought displayed by 


into the thick thorn- 
bushes at night, where 
they can sleep without 
fear of attack from their 
nocturnal foe, the owl. Full well they seem to 
know that he cannot force his bulky form through 
the thick network of branch and thorn. How he 
must gnash his teeth with rage—if owls ever do 
| that—when he espies his coveted prize sleeping 
peacefully just beyond the reach of his talons! 
Still, it sometimes happens that even a small 


| bird ventures into too close quarters in these | 


terrible prickly bushes, for not long ago I found 
a dead sparrow completely wedged in among the 


tierce thorns, where it had evidently been caught 


in such a way that it could not escape. 
LEANDER S. Keyser. 


in the woods, | 


a 


| 


TRUTH’S SERVANTS. 


To love truth, and to serve it, is to grow 
Near to those hero hearts that scorned to live 
Like meek Iscariots by the grace of God ! 


Selected. —G. E. Montgomery. 
_—--s_—___—_—- 
OCEAN NAVAL STATIONS. 


| In 1867, during the term of President Johnson, 
|a treaty was made by the United States with 
Denmark, by the terms of which the island of 
| St. Thomas, in the West Indies, was to become 
| the possession of this country. 
| This treaty, however, failed of going into effect 
because of its rejection by the United States 
| Senate, which body did not at that time deem it 
| wise that we should acquire the island by pur- 
| chase. 

It is stated that our government is seriously 
considering the expediency of once more seeking 
to acquire St. Thomas for our use as a naval and 
coaling station. 
| The state of things, indeed, is very different 
now from what it was in 1867. The increase 
which is steadily being made in our navy; the 
extension of our commerce all over the world, 
and especially with the South American repub- 
lies; the prospect of the successful completion of 
a canal connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
across Central America; the greater necessity 
that the United States should be prepared to 
maintain her rights and protect herself in case of 
complications with foreign States,—all these facts 
seem to make it important that we should obtain 
rights of harborage and supply at various points 
on the oceans. 

Thus we have already secured coaling and 
| naval stations in the Pacific, in the Samoan and 

Sandwich Islands, whither our naval vessels can, 
in case of necessity, resort for repairs, to receive 
fresh supplies of coal and food, and for refuge. 

Attempts have also been made in past years to 
obtain similar stations in the West Indies. The 
administration of President Grant made a treaty 
securing Samana Bay, in Santo Domingo, for 
such purposes, but this treaty also was rejected 
by the Senate. More recently some efforts were 
made to procure Mole St. Nicholas, in Haiti. 

As for St. Thomas, it is in itself an insignificant 
little island, one of the ‘Danish West Indies,” 
which has long been held by Denmark, and has 
been a source of expense rather than profit to 
that kingdom. 

It is one of the group of ‘Virgin Islands,”’ lies 
about forty miles eastward of Porto Rico, and 
| very nearly on a parallel with Haiti and Jamaica. 
| It is situated, indeed, at the ocean gateway lead- 
| ing to the Gulf of Mexico. 
| In point of size, St. Thomas is the second of 
| the three Danish West Indies, and has an area of 
only twenty-three square miles. Its population, 
by the last reported census, is somewhat less than 
fifteen thousand. 

Nor is any value to be attached to St. Thomas 
by reason of its products or industries. Its soil 


little cotton to the labor of its scattered popula- 
tion. 

Its chief importance for the United States, in 
fact, is that it has in its chief port, Charlotte 
Amalie, a good harbor, which forms an entrepét 





many birds in creeping | 


is poor, and yields only vegetables, grass and a | 


of West Indian commerce, and which would un- 
doubtedly be of considerable value to us as a 
naval and coaling station. 

It is the duty of every nation to prepare for its 
own protection and defence against the possible 
insults or aggressions of other powers. While 
the United States is happily removed from the 
dangers of European embroilments, it cannot 
afford to neglect the means of asserting its dig- 
nity, or of establishing immunity from attack. 

In this view, it seems wise that naval stations 
|at convenient points not very remote from our 
shores should be secured. The acquisition of 
St. Thomas, if made, would be consistent with 
the policy which has already secured naval 
stations for the convenience of our navy in the 
Pacitic. 
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HINTS OF SPRING. 


Cry out and rejoice! 
For she comes with the sunlit hair 
And the face divinely fair, 
And the brook-soft voice ; 
And a whisper of lutes is heard, 
The rustie of unborn leaves in the air, 
And the song of an unseen bird. 


Selected. —Richard Hovey. 
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IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 








On the last day of February the United States 
Supreme Court rendered a remarkable series of 
decisions, in which judgment was pronounced on 
some of the most important acts and methods of 
the last Congress. It is worth while to explain 
what was in dispute and what was the decision. 

The validity of what is known as **The McKinley 
| Bill,’’ the tariff act of 1890, was attacked on 

these grounds : 

It is admitted that a certain clause of the act as 


| it was passed by the two branches of Congress | 


was omitted in making the official copy which was 
signed by the President—in the ‘enrolled bill,”’ 
as itis termed. ‘The opponents of the law main- 
tained that as the enrolled copy was not a true 
copy, in other words was not the law Congress 
intended to pass, the act is without force. 

The court decides that it cannot go to the 
journals of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to obtain evidence contradictory of the act 
which the presiding officers of the two Houses 


so essential to the act that its omission makes the 
law of no effect. 

The second point made against the law was 
directed against the provision for bounty to be 
paid on sugar of domestic production. The 


sugar; and in order to continue the “protection” 
which American sugar-growers had enjoyed, it 
authorized the payment to them of a certain 
they make. ‘This provision was attacked as 
people for the exclusive benefit of other people; 
because it isa payment from the public revenue 
for other than governmental purposes. It was 
urged that the act would not have been passed if 
the bounty clauses had not been a part of the 
bill, and that, therefore, the whole act was 
unconstitutional. 

In reference to this matter the court only 
declares that there is not such a connection 
between the bounty clauses and the rest of the 


the bounty clauses had been left out of it. The 


to suppose that to be its opinion. 

Finally, it was urged that the “reciprocity 
clauses”’ were unconstitutional. The law imposes 
no duties on sugar, hides and some other articles ; 


country discriminates against the products of the 
United States—and the fact whether or not it 
discriminates is to be determined by the Pres- 


| upon sugar, hides and other articles named, 
| coming from those countries. 

This feature of the act, its opponents said, 
gives to the President the right to change a 
revenue law, which Congress cannot do; and 
they also maintained that if it is unconstitutional 
it makes the whole law void. The court holds 
that it does not give the President legislative 
power; and that even if it did so it would not 
affect the rest of the law. 

All these decisions were unanimous, except that 


reciprocity clauses to be unconstitutional; but 
| they did not think the rest of the act was void. 
The last House of Representatives adopted a 
ruie allowing the Speaker to count members who 
were present as forming part of the ‘“‘quorum”’ 
required by the Constitution, although those 
members refused to vote. In a case before the 


unconstitutional, that a majority of members 
must vote yes or no on a bill to prove the presence 
of a quorum, and that a certain act was not duly 
passed because a quorum was ascertained when 
the act was passed, not by the number of those 
voting but by the number of those counted as 
present. 

The court unanimously held the rule of the 
House to be a proper one, and thus established 
| the principle that a member who is present inh 

bodily form is to be counted as forming a part of 
| a quorum, whether he votes or refuses to do so. 
| We have not exhausted the list of important 





and the President of the United States have | 
signed; and also that the clause omitted was not | 


McKinley law abolished the import duty on foreign | 


amount of money for each pound of raw sugar | 


unconstitutional, because it results in taxing some | 


act that the law would not have been passed if | 


court does not expressly decide that the payment | 
of bounties is constitutional, but it allows people 


but it provides that in case the tariff law of any | 


ident—a certain amount of duty shall be collected | 


the Chief-Justice and Justice Lamar held the} 


Supreme Court it was urged that this rule was | 


decisions made by the court on the same day, but 

these are of the most general interest, as they 
| close some great political controversies. The 
|unanimity of the court, which contains six 
Republican and three Democratic justices, gives 
its opinions gréat weight. 
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COMMON-SENSE IN GOODNESS. 


It is not possible to be too good. But it is possible 
to expend a disproportionate amount of conscien.- 
tious effort upon trifles which do not require it. 

There is a young lady, for instance, in a New 
England village who is at once the good angel of 
| people in trouble, and the plague of her acquaint- 
ances. Her patience and kindness are truly 
beautiful, her charity is untiring, but her minor 
virtues have grown so out of all proportion that 
they have become a deformity upon her character. 

She is very near-sighted, but she goes along the 
streets with her.gves fixed upon the sidewalk, 
ignoring people she knows, because she considers 
it her duty to pick up unsightly scraps of paper, 
and to push into the gutter broken bits of brick 
and slippery strips of banana or orange - pee} 
which might otherwise cause mischief to the 
unwary. 

If she sees a dog sitting upon a door-step and 
looking unhappy, she pities it and unhesitating]y 
opens the door against which it is sitting; although 
it frequently happens that the undesired animal is 
ejected, and the door slammed as soon as she has 
passed. 

She is so truthful that if she makes even an 
extremely trivial and unimportant statement, and 
afterward finds that it is not exactly correct, she 
cannot rest until she has sought the person to 
whom it was made, at no matter how great a waste 
of time and trouble, rectified the error, and made 
elaborate and tiresome explanations and apologies. 

Being absent-minded and forgetful, she often 
| gets confused as to what she has or has not said or 
done, and takes infinite trouble to rectify wrongs 
which never occurred, and apologize for omissions 
which she did not make. 

One day when there was a circus in town, this 
young lady was crossing the street just as the 
procession was approaching. She did not see it 
coming, and went along in her usual leisurely 
| manner, carefully kicking out of the way some 
| small stones that she saw which might at a future 
| time lame some possible horse. 
| The crowd on the sidewalks, occupied by the 
show, did not notice her until the gigantic elephant 
which headed the procession was close upon her, 
when a shout of warning went up. The young 
lady lifted her head, and looked up in surprise and 
fright. 

The elephant, fortunately an amiable beast, 
hesitated, extended its trunk. until it nearly touched 
her waist, apparently with the intention of lifting 
her bodily out of the way, when a man ran out 
from the crowd, and brought her safely to the 
sidewalk. 
| “And the queer thing is,” said the friend who 
| saw and related the incident, with a twinkle in her 
eye, “that if the man hadn’t run out, and the 
| elephant hadn’t picked her up, and she really had 
been crushed as everybody thought she was going 
to be while she stood there kicking stones, I don’t 
at all know whether shé would have been a martyr 
in a righteous cause, or an awful warning!” 

Common-sense is needed in goodness as in every- 
thing else. People who are not intelligently 
amiable and benevolent are apt to bring ridicule, 
not only upon themselves, but upon the virtues 
| Which they represent. Personally, they may be 

liked and respected even while they are laughed 

| at, but their example loses its attraction for others, 
| and however noble or helpful their general inten- 
| tions or their special achievements, they fail to 
commend them to others. 
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AT ODDS WITH THE WORLD. 


An English scholar who knew Thomas Carlyle 
well said lately, “The public cannot reconcile the 
lofty teachings of his books and the petty ill- 
nature of his talk. 

“His writings expressed his convictions, but his 
character was the result of a diseased liver. It 
was not real men and women at whom he sneered 
and raged, but the megrims and fancies of a bad 
digestion.” 

Other great men have been the victims of an 
imperfect organ of the body. 

“It was Byron’s lame leg,” says Moore, “which 
put him at odds with the world.” Another of his 
intimates wrote, “He never spoke once in my 
hearing of his deformity, but I believe that he 
never for a moment forgot it. He hated his kind 
because they were not cripples.” 

Scott was also a cripple, but he carried his mis 
fortune with sturdy good-humor. He so loved his 
kind, so gave himself and his life to his fellow 
Scots, that they made an idol of him. He has 
been nearly sixty years in his grave, but he is 
to-day the most alive and best loved man in 
Scotland. The singular affection in which the 
nation has embalmed his memory is all the more 
tender because “Watty was lame.” 

The story of the Englishman who, born without 
arms and legs, filled his place nobly as an active 
citizen, the head of a family and a member of 
Parliament, was told too recently in The Com 
panion to be forgotten by its readers. 

Henry Fawcett, when he was struck with blind 
ness, resolved “to live precisely as if he could 
| see,” and did it. 

“Why should I fret because of my dwartish 
stature,” said Mirabeau, gaily, “when a wooden 
stool will raise me above my colleagues?” 

It is a curious fact that many of the men who 
have most loved and influenced their kind and 

| who have served God with most devotion, and 
| many of the men who have been noted as misan 
thropists and infidels, who, like Byron, have been 
| at odds with the world and with its Maker, have 
| had some defect of body or condition to bear. 
One man conquered the hardship; another 





weakly became its victim. 
The fight begins early in life. 


The boy who 
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allows his poverty, his humble birth, his ugly face, 


his dark skin to make him envious, morbid and | 


irritable, at odds with his little school-world, is 
conquered already. 
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RETURNING A VISIT. 

General Fitz-Hugh Lee, of the Confederate 
Army, had been a classmate at West Point with 
General Averill, the commander of the cavalry of 
the Army of the Potomac, and the two men were 
warm personal friends. In December, 1862, Gen- 
eral Lee attacked the Union outposts at Hartwood 
Church and defeated them. On retiring he left a 
surgeon behind in charge of the wounded, and 
with him a note for General Averill, which ran 
something like this: 

DEAR AVERILL: I wish you would put up your 
sword, leave my State, and go home. You ride a 
good horse, I ride a better. Fours can beat mine 


running. 


and bring me a sack of coffee. Yours, FITZ. 


Three months afterward General Averill ob- 
tained permission from General Hooker, then 
commanding the Army of the Potomac, to return 
Lee’s visit. Averill had expressed confidence in 
= ability to whip Lee on his own ground. 

“If you do,” replied Hooker, “there will be some 
dead cavalrymen lying about.” 

On March 17, 1863, the Union cavalry crossed the 
Rappahannock at Kelly’s Ford, and met the enemy 
under Generals Stuart and Lee. The forces were 
nearly equal—about three thousand five hundred 
men and a battery of artillery on each side. 

“Previous to starting,” says Captain D. M. 
Gilmore in “Glimpses of the Nation’s Struggle,” 
“the men were instructed to have their sabres | 
sharpened, and a field order directed the men to 
use the sabre freely, and promised a victory. . . 
Charge and counter-charge were made in rapid | 
succession.’ 


The enemy were driven within a mile of their | 


winter camps at Brandy. As the Union cavalry 
retired, General Averill left with a surgeon at a 
field hospital part of a sack of coffee and this 
answer to General Lee’s note of December: 


DEAR FITz: Here is your coffee. 
horse? 


How is your 
AVERILL. 
Shortly after this cavalry battle, President Lin- 

coln visited the Army of the Potomac, and asked 

many questions of General Averill about the fight 
and the Confederate commanders. He was shown 

General Lee’s note, which he read carefully, and 

finally asked General Averill to give it to him. 

The President carried the note in his pocket for 
a long time, and frequently showed it. 

————__ + oor ———__ 
SAVINGS. 

These sentences are written in a building occu. 
pied by a savings bank which began business in 
the year 1816, and which held deposits, on the first 
of January of the present year, amounting to 
thirty-three million dollars. 

The postmaster - general has called attention 
repeatedly to the system of postal savings banks, 
which is in operation in Great Britain, France, 
Italy and many of the small countries of Europe, 
and has urged Congress to establish the same 
system in this country. 

Without doubt it would be a great benefit to the 


people to have close at hand a place where their | 


small savings might be deposited with perfect 
safety, and where they would draw a small rate of 
interest. There is no way to put the savings-bank 
system within the reach of all, except by making 
it an attachment of the post-oflice. 

But where it can be done—and it can be done in 
any community of ten thousand people—the local 
system is better, so far as that community is 
concerned. 

Money deposited in a postal savings bank would 


If you won’t go home, return my visit | 


It : anagennd once that he was waiting to make a 
speech at some ceremonial, and said nervously to 
a friend: 

“I wish I could change places with you. I sup- 
pose this sort of thing is child’s play to you, but I 
feel as if my heart were in my mouth. I'd give 
anything to be let off!” 

But, poor prince, like other baited and badgered 
members of royal families, he could never be let 
off! Society claimed him, and the nation insisted 
that he should earn his bread in the only ways at 
present open to princes. 





| POOR MOTHER. 


So many pathetic stories are told of the misery 
caused by hunters in the animal world that one can 
| scarcely tolerate the idea of shooting merely for 
“sport.” When the term means merely wanton 
cruelty, then it is time to seek more peaceful if 
less exciting occupations. <A story is told of a 
polar bear which, with two large cubs, was sighted 
by the crew of an exploring frigate. When the 
animals were within reach of the vessel, the sailors 
threw them great lumps of sea-horse flesh, and 
these the old bear divided among her cubs, reserv- 
ing only a small portion for herself. Then, when 
| the three animals were happily feeding, the sailors 
fired. They wounded the dam and killed the cubs. 


It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
the unfeeling to have marked the affectionate con 
cern expressed by this poor beast in the last 
moments of her expiring young. Though she was 
dreadfully wounded, she tore another lump of 

| flesh in pieces, and laid it before them. 

When she found that they would not eat, she 
laid her paws first on one and then the other, and 
tried to raise them up; all this time it was pitiful 
to hear her moan. When she was convinced that 

| they would not stir, she walked away, looking 
| back and still moaning; and when that did not 





| entice them to rise, she returned and began to lick 


their wounds. 
| She went off a second time as before, and having 
crawled a_ few paces looked again behind her. 
The cubs did not rise, and she returned, and with 
signs of inexpressible fondness went round pawing 
them and moaning. Finding at last that they were 
| cold and lifeless, she raised her head toward the 
ship and uttered a grow] of despair, which the 
murderers returned with a volley of balls. Then 
she fell between her cubs and died, licking their 
wounds. 


LIGHT AS A MEASURER. 


The accuracy of modern scientific processes is 
|indicated by the proposal to employ the wave 
length of light as a standard of length. Already 
light furnishes a standard of measurement in 
astronomy, a “light year,” that is, the distance a 
ray of light will travel in the space of one year, 
| being the unit employed in reckoning the distance 
of stars. But the proposed standard based upon 
the length of the waves of light involves an almost 
infinitely more delicate estimation. 


We may take one fifty-thousandth of an inch as 
an average estimate for the length of a wave of 
light, but that would be true for only a particular 
quality of light. The color roughly indicates the 
wave length. The red waves are the longest, the 
violet waves the shortest, and when a standard of 
measurement is chosen in the way suggested the | 
length of the wave belonging to a particular kind 
of light, or a particular part of the spectrum, will 
be selected. 

In a lecture nine years ago Professor G. G. 
Stokes said: “The French refer their metre to the 
dimensions of the earth. 
yard to the length of the seconds oo 

“But supposing the earth to be slowly contracting 
by cooling, both these natural standards would be | 
liable to be affected in the course of ages; and if 
such a catastrophe were to occur as the impact on 
the earth of some great globe visiting our solar 
system, the dimensions of the earth and the value 
of gravity, and accordingly the length of the 
seconds pendulum, would at once be affected to an 
unknown degree. 

“But the wave length of light of a given kind 





such a catastrophe might have recourse to it to 
| recover the ancient standard of length.” 


tebe 


xo into the Treasury of the United States, and | 


though it is not needed it would be locked up in | 


that receptacle. 

But money put into a local bank would be lent 
and used for local improvements. There are thou- 
sands of towns in the West that would accumulate, 
in a very short term of years, from one hundred 
thousand to half a million dollars. 

The bank in which such deposits are made would 
quickly become a competitor with the “Eastern 
capitalists’—concerning whom many hard words 
are written and spoken—as a lender of money on 
mortgage, with the immediate effect of bringing 
down the rate of interest. 


New England savings banks are not private | 
corporations, but are mutual associations, and pay | 


all their profits to depositors. Why not introduce 
in the West a system that has helped to make New | 
England wealthy ? 


eo 
o- 





ALBERT VICTOR. 


The death of Prince Albert Victor brings to light 
a store of personal anecdotes about him, some no 
doubt true, and others garnished with the inevita- 
ble embroidery of public wit. We are told that 
when «a boy he wrote to his grandmamma for 
supplies, and that the autograph letter of denial 
and advice which he received in return was sold 
by the youthful spendthrift for thirty shillings. 

Sometimes it seems not to have been evident 
Whether the prince was jocose or unwittingly 
humorous. When he was at Cambridge, Doctor 
Thomson of Trinity showed him, among other 
pictures, a portrait of himself. 


“Another old master?” the prince inquired, with | 


apparent innocence. 

At another time, in making a speech at a sexcen. 
tenary banquet, he gravely declared that the only 
thing which marred his pleasure in being present | 
on that occasion was the reflection that he would 
hot be present at the next. 

His speeches, indeed, together with other public 
duties, made him acutely miserable, and he is | 


said to have told a confidential friend that he | 
would “chuck it all up for five thousand a year.” 


The life of an ordinary English gentleman would 
have suited him far better than one of responsibil- 
ities for which he had no taste. 





GOETHE AND HEINE. 


It did not speak well for Goethe’s penetration or 
his generosity that he never recognized, or at least 
never acknowledged, the poetic genius of Hein- 
rich Heine. The younger man was, however, filled 


drawn to Weimar by his desire to see personally 
the most wonderful man of the time. 





| Goethe received Heine with his usual graceful 


| followed no reference was made to Heine’s work 
}in any way. Goethe kept to topics of the most 
|} common order, such as the poplar avenue from 
Jena to Weimar. 


are vou busying yourse If with now?” 

“With oné Faust,’ 
| the young poet. 

Goethe, the second part of whose “Faust” had 
not then appeared, started with surprise, and 
asked, in a pointed tone: 
| “Have you no further business than that in 

Weimar, Herr Heine?” 

To which Heine, who was never slow of compre- 
hension, instantly replied, “With my _ feet over 
your threshold, all my business in Weimar is 
ended,” and immediately took his leave. 

His ‘modesty , Which always prevented his being 
the first to speak of his own work, might well be 
copied by young writers who seem to feel that by 
virtue of a single published article or poem they 
are entitled to the privilege of boring every casu:l 
acquaintance with the history of their ‘literary 
aspirations and genius. 


A BRIEF RECORD. 





Mr. James Payn, in “Some Literary Recollec- 
tions,” regrets that he did not keep a diary. He 
says that in searching over his papers he found the 
| following beginning of a journal, which although 
genuine has never been of any great assistance in 
recalling the happenings of his early life: 


| Sunday.—Twice to church. Revs. Jones and 
| Robinson preached. A collection—sixpence. 
Monday.—Wet. Improved my mind. Duck for 
supper. Tommy. 
} Tuesday. —Called on Uncle B 
counts; sundries. 

W "ednesday. —The bishop called. 

The call of the bishop was evidently considered 
a fitting end to this brief record. No month or 
even year was stated; the diary seems, like Shake 
| Speare, to have been “for all time.” 





; grumpy. Ac- 


Suddenly he broke off to say to Heine, “What | 





| 


The English refer their | 


would remain unchanged, and the survivors of | 


| with glowing admiration for the great master of | 
German poetry and prose, and was irresistibly | Goods 


cordiality, but in the long conversation which | 


| 


’ quickly and gracefully replied | 


furnished on application. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR | 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various | 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. [Adv. 
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of styles ; 
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Bicycle Offer. 


Hundreds of our subscribers have 






obtained Bicycles by securing New 
Subscribers to The Companion. 
Hundreds are at work for them now. 

In a few weeks we shall surprise 
you with a new Bicycle Offer — the 
greatest we have ever made. 
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Keep right 
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For the Companion. 


FROM TANGIER TO TETUAN. 


SECOND PAPER. 


By Mrs. Annie Martin. 


‘Tetuan has a character of its own; it is not at 
all like Tangier or any other Oriental town. The 
streets are rather cleaner than those of Tangier, 
and the bazaars, shaded by a close trellis-work 
of reeds extending all across the street, are 
delightfully cool. Vines are trained over this 
trellis-work, and great bunches of half-ripe grapes 
hang gracefully overhead. 

The slipper-shops are very tempting. Large 
skins of perfect Morocco leather, exquisitely 
soft, and colored a bright yellow or crimson, are 
to be had for three or four francs each. A 
beautiful writing-case of red leather, lined with 
green, and with large pockets, was made for us 


| eyes still closed, was placed on a high dais at one 
| end of a long room. 


folds two stout, elderly dames—presumably the 
mother and mother-in-law—were dimly visible as 
they moved about in fussy attendance on the 
poor, tired bride, washing the paint off her face, 
throwing a large crimson mantle over her 
shoulders, offering her lemonade and sweets— 
doing anything, in fact, rather than allow her the 
rest and quiet which, after her fatiguing journey 
through the streets, she seemed to need. 

The preceding days, too, must have been for 
her days of utter tedium and weariness; for 
while the wedding festivities were going on in 


White lace curtains veiled | 
| and partly concealed this dais, but through their | 


| tessellated floor, and the couple whom it had | spelling itthat way! Just like Old Cele, though; 
taken so long to marry, and who, by the way, | he never could learn anything at school.”’ 

bore the old Scriptural names of Isaac and| Then we had a good laugh, and read it over 
Rebecca, were at last man and wife. | again. 

But we left the poor little bride with eyes still) ‘Forget him!’ exclaimed Solon. ‘Nobody 
closed, and do not know when she was allowed | could ever forget Ceylon Hicks who had seen him 
to open them. | once !”* 

One day we went for a beautiful ride up into| Hicks had left school and: had gone away from 
the mountains, passing fields of fine tomatoes, | Eastport seven or eight years before. He was 
many acres in extent, and gardens full of large | then a tall, freckled, yellow-haired boy, with a 
orange and fig-trees, some with trunks two feet | droll voice, and was always an expert with a 
and more in diameter. | rifle. Although so bad a scholar, Ceylon had 

The garden doors had holes, not unlike letter- | been a leader among the boys. 
boxes, cut in them, through which to put the| <‘Well,’’ I said at last, “what do you think 


Pad 


hand when fastening or unfastening the primitive | about what he says in his letter? 











from a pattern of our own at a very moderate 
charge. 

Evidently silkworms are reared in the neigh- 
borhood, for we saw the cocoons for sale on the 
market, and met men carrying large skeins of 
the bright, golden-looking raw silk. The large, 
blue, thistle-like flowers of a wild artichoke are 
sold in great numbers, and the round baskets 
heaped up with them look very pretty. 

Pretty, too, are the pyramids of little silvery 
fish which men carry about on the most primitive 
and graceful of plates—two bright green palmetto 
leaves, crossed and interlaced. 

We were invited to the concluding ceremonies 
of a Jewish wedding in Tetuan. At eight o’clock 
in the evening the bride, escorted by a long 
procession of relatives and friends, was paraded 
through the narrow streets from her own home 
to that of the bridegroom. 

First of all came men carrying curious structures 
made of wax candles of enormous thickness, 
white, green and red. One of these was in the 
form of a large Christmas-tree with numerous 
branches, the trunk and all being made of wax 
twisted into the right shape. Another looked 
like a short, thick ladder held sidewise, the steps 
of the ladder being formed by candles. A third 
was a large bundle of candles tied tightly together 
like the fasces of a Roman lictor. All these 
candles were continually guttering and going out 
in the high wind, requiring constant re-lighting, 
and sprinkling the garments of the crowd liberally 
with wax. 

Then, in dangerous proximity to these un- 
manageable candles, came ladies in gorgeous 
dresses of deep purple velvet, covered with 
magnificent designs in thick, heavy, pure gold 
embroidery, the bodices ornamented with large 
buttons and balls woven over with gold, like 
those on the jackets of Spanish bull-fighters. 

Their broad, transparent sashes, woven of: the 
tinest gold thread,—mere clouds of gold,—seemed 
fit for Queen Titania; and on their heads were 
high tiaras, all crusted over with rough emeralds 
and rubies set on a close groundwork of seed- 
pearls. 

Then came the bride. She was a girl of seven- 
teen years, and doubtless pretty enough on other 
occasions; but now she was a ghastly object. 
Her face was plastered with perfectly opaque 
white paint, with the exception of one little 
sharply-outiined patch of red on each cheek, 
suggestive of the clown in a pantomime; while 
her closed eyes and weary, apathetic look gave 
her the appearance of a somnambulist. 

Her jewelled tiara, three times as high as the 
head-dress of the other ladies, looked like the 
pope’s triple crown ; and her dress and ornaments 
were even more gorgeous than those of her 
companions. 

An elderly man, probably her father, walking 
immediately behind her, piloted her along in 
somewhat undignified style by holding her head 
in both his hands. The two came slowly on, 
surrounded by a close circle of men, all holding 
each other by the hand, those in front of the 





bride walking backwards. A monotonous chant- 
ing was kept up all the time, as in the Moham- | 
medan services. 

It was a wild and picturesque scene; the 
narrow street crowded with noisy, strange-looking | 
figures; the yellow, flickering light of the candles 
flashing upon the jewels; while far above us the 
pale moonlight fell on the tall, whitewashed 


houses and tiny windows with projecting, cage- | felt hat. 
like framework of bars, in each of which there | 


was just room for a face which looked down 
intently on the procession. 
The startling contrast of splendor and squalor, 


which somehow seems inseparable from things | ceremony commenced. A large glass was filled 
' 


her own home, etiquette sternly forbade her to| wooden locks. These holes were all shaped like | 
open her eyes. | little Moorish arches, but with a great variety of | 
The house was crowded with guests, the ladies | design. Some were cut out in the stalactite form, 
all wearing magnificent dresses—mostly those | like the arches in the Alhambra; and all, though 
truly regal-looking robes of purple velvet and | of the roughest wood, were most artistic. 
gold embroidery—and displaying wonderful old| After riding for a long distance in, not beside, 
jewels. Some of the ear-rings were so large that | a clear, shallow stream, and enjoying the shade 
they looked like broad bracelets, and had to be | of its overhanging trees, we came to a quaint and 
supported by bands passing over the head. | primitive little mill with a water-wheel. It was | 
One beautiful antique pendant was in the form | but a tiny thatched hut, and the apparatus of the 
of a large double-headed eagle, covered with | mill was of the simplest and roughest description | 
rough emeralds and queerly-shaped pearls. 


| —all of wood and stone, with no iron about it, 
We felt as if we had strayed behind the scenes | yet working beautifully. 

of some gorgeous opera; and our nineteenth-| Wild vines were growing luxuriantly every- 

century European, tailor-clad figures, moving | where, and the white, sweet-scented clusters of 

among such Oriental splendor, seemed strangely | the clematis were twining in and out among the 

out of place. large pink flowers of the oleanders, which here, 
All the company were most friendly and | as everywhere else, bordered the water. 






We were so charmed 

with Tetuan that, instead of 

staying only two days as we had 

intended, we prolonged our visit for 

‘a parson’s week;’’ and when we | 

departed on the Saturday morning it 
was with many regrets. 

An unusually cool, cloudy day 
seemed to have been made expressly 
for our comfort on the long journey ; 
and we were not tired, nor did our 
good animals show any signs of 
fatigue when we arrived, early in the 





Merchants of the Country. 


hospitable. Liqueurs, leinonaue, large vlocks of | afternoon, at our own gate, after that forty-five 
sponge-cake, and dishes of the stickiest sweets | miles’ ride. Indeed, we could all well have done 
were handed round again and again; and two, ten miles more. 

charming little girls, who spoke faultless French, At our pretty resting-place en route, where we 
devoted themselves to us, entertaining us with | again lunched, we did not forget our friend the 
the most perfect self-possession. | turtle. Nor had he, apparently, forgotten us, 

The queerest thing about the wedding was the | for we had not long been seated in our old place 
conspicuous absence of the bridegroom. We| before we saw him waiting, open-mouthed, for 
were told that he was shut up all by himself in a | contributions, like a new kind of missionary-box. 
room at the top of the house, not to appear till He came and ate out of our hands as before. 
the next morning. Very reluctantly we left him in his native pool, 

The house was a beautiful one, with elaborate | where perhaps he still patiently waits in the hope 
mosaics of tiles, and rich old silk hangings from | that some day we may return and feed him once 
Fez, all in the good old-fashioned colors produced | more. 
by madder and other vegetable dyes. 

The next day, early in the morning, the final 
ceremony of the marriage was performed. First 
of all there was a public repainting of the bride’s | “OLD SEAL.’’ 
face and blackening of her eyebrows, to the sound | 
of much beating of tambourines, squeaking of | Without exception it was the worst-spelled, 
fiddles played clumsily upside down, and very | most illiterate letter that I ever tried to read: 
nasal singing, the old lady who was decorating| deer soal 
the bride joining occasionally in the song. | yu & sed had beter cum ought 

All the company of the previous evening were | heer tu the columby River. Fy woz in yewer place 
tere, in the same spend dreses, but with a | wand cum rear Kl, to howzan deer 
dilapidated appearance of having sat up all night; fech a thouzan dawlers with yu io bote & traul. 
and now and then all the women would suddenly Fy woz in yewer place i wood cum. idoant spoze 
break into that weird, shrill cry which is familiar | yuye fergot ole seal yit. i haint yu. 
to all who have travelled in Eastern lands, and truly yvewers, 
which seems an octave higher than any other C. Hicks. 
sound proceeding from human throats. It seems, More than half the words had been crossed out 
indeed, as if they must get on tiptoe to reach it. (and re-written—some of them three or four 

When the bride’s adornment was completed by | times—and spelled differently every time. ‘The 
the addition of a fourth story to the jewelled paper was almost ‘Worn out in places, and bore 
tiara, she was led once round the central court of | eloquent witness to the tremendous exertions 
the house, propelled in the same manner as on | made by the writer in the composition. 
the previous evening, and at last, still with closed | This unexpected missive arrived at the post- 
eyes, she was placed on a high, throne-like seat, | office at Eastport, Maine, two years ago last 
facing all the company. The ceremony was| March. I may add in passing that Eastport is 
performed at her feet. {my birthplace, and that at that time my com- 

The bridegroom, released from durance, was at | panion and partner, Solon Millett, and I were at 
last visible, and—much to our disappointment— | work in oné of the sardine factories there. We 
presented anything but an imposing appearance, | had been thus employed since we left school, and | 
in ill-fitting European clothes and little round | were then about twenty years old. 

Below the hat several phylacteries were We were not very well suited with our employ- 
tied round his head, and others were fastened to’ ment. It was laborious and, as it seemed to us, 
his hands. not at all well paid. Perhaps we were somewhat 

On the arrival of the rabbi, who wore a little infected with the ‘“‘western fever,’’ which seizes 
black skull-cap and long, flowing robes, the so many young New Englanders. 

Solon studied his letter a while and then called 
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| So I writ ye about it. 


“Think!” said Solon, promptly, ‘I think we 
had better go out there. Old ‘Seal’ didn't write 
that letter for nothing. He meant it, and he 
knows what he’s talking about. He isn’t the 


| sort of fellow to take us to the other side of the 


continent on a wild goose chase.” 

Up to that time Solon and I knew very little of 
the salmon fishery, or of the immense canning 
business done at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. : 

Ceylon’s letter bore on the reverse side of the 
sheet of paper the words, ‘‘astoria, orregone.”’ 
These two words were our only directions; yet 
so strong was our faith in the character and 
sound sense of our former schoolmate that we 
gathered together what money we had and took 
passage for Astoria by rail, across the continent. 

It was a terribly long journey, and on the way 
we became a little “blue” and distrustful, and 
perhaps a trifle homesick. 

But Astoria, with its canneries, seemed so much 
like Eastport, and smelled so much like it, that, 
as Solon remarked the morning after our arrival, 
we felt quite at home. 

We could not at first tind any trace of Ceylon 
Hicks; but at last we heard that a fisherman and 
pilot, named Hicks, was now absent at Gray’s 
Harbor, farther up the coast. 

Meantime we made use of our Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness to spy out the land. We learned much 
about the salmon-fishing. Nearly a thousand 
boats were engaged in it about the mouth of 
the Columbia. These small craft carried each 
a spritsail and two men. The fishing was mainly 
done with nets, although farther up the river 
large ‘‘fish-wheels’’ are sometimes made use of. 

We went down to the bar, and were not a little 
surprised to find rougher and more dangerous 
water there than any we had known even about 
Grand Manan. But the great river appeared 
well stocked with salmon, lusty fish of ten, 
twenty, and even thirty and forty pounds’ weight. 
We concluded that we could get our share with 
the others, and whether we heard from Hicks or 
not, had almost decided to buy a boat and net. 
A good net is worth seven hundred dollars, by 
the way. 

One evening, near the end of our first week at 
Astoria, the undiscovered ‘‘Seal’’ himself walked 
into our presence at the boarding-house where we 
were sojourning. He stood and looked at us for 
some moments before he spoke. Of course he 
showed not a particle of emotion. 

‘Heard how two fellers was prospectin’ ‘round 
fer me,’’ he then remarked. 

There was no mistaking that voice or that 
yellow. hair; and although he looked older and 
more mature than when we last saw him, we 
knew him at once. 

“Most afraid you wouldn’t come,”’ he re- 
marked, after we had looked each other over a 
bit. 

“Oh, we were bound to come,” said I. ‘We 
had about given up finding you. But we have 
been posting up on salmon-fishing, and have 
almost decided to buy a boat and net.” 

‘Wal, it’s a good business. You can make 
what I writ ye. Still, I went on another tack 
myself a year ago.” 

‘‘How’s that ?’’ exclaimed Solon. ‘*Wasn't it 
salmon-catching that vou sent for us all the way 
to Maine to go into?” 

“Wal, I writ ye about that, because that’s after 
the natur of a sure thing here any time, always. 
But I did have another 
thing in mind to talk over with ye.”’ 

‘‘What is it ?’’ demanded Solon. 

‘‘Sea-ottering,’’ replied Hicks. 

“What's ‘sea-ottering’ ?’’ I asked. 

“Wal, there’s a val’able animile up the coast 
here that they call a sea-otter. Pelt sells fer 
about a hundred and twenty dollars. There's a 
stretch of coast up above Gray’s Harbor, where 
they come ashore. I changed off from salmon- 
fishing last season and went hunting them sea- 
otters. We build a watch-tower or lookout loft 
of logs as far out on the beach as we can get, and 
watch fer ’em with rifles and spy-glasses.”’ 

“Did you get many ?” 

“Wal, I shot twenty-two last season in the 
course of eight or nine weeks. It aint nearly so 
hard nor so dirty work as fishing, and I fer one 
like it better.”’ 

‘‘That’s all very well for you, Hicks; you're a 
natural marksman,’’ replied Solon. ‘But I’m 
afraid it wouldn't answer so well for us.”” 


’ 


Oriental, was not wanting here; for Tetuan is | with wine until it overflowed upon the floor— 
but a Moorish town after all, and can be called | perhaps as a libation, or to symbolize plenty. 
clean only by comparison with other places. It Then an elaborately illuminated document, in the 
is not thought worth while to clean the streets for j form of a roll, was brought out and tediously 
the passing of the grandest procession. The} chanted through by another priest, the whole 
velvet in their majestic progress, brush | company occasionally joining in. 
against unsightly and ill-smelling heaps of refuse, | The bridegroom and both priests drank of the 
the accumulation of weeks. | Wine, the ring was put on the bride’s finger, and 
On arriving at her new home, the bride, with | tinally the glass was dashed to pieces on the 


robes, 


upon me to assist him. We worked the creases 
out of the paper and tried to settle as to which of 


the words were crossed out and which the writer | 


had meant to be read. We began to get it to- 
gether after a time, and then Solon suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Why, this is from Ceylon Hicks; ‘Seal,’ that's 


‘Cele,’ But who would ever have thought of 


for Ceylon; you know the boys used to call him | 





“Wal, I hadn’t got quite through talkin’,’’ con- 
tinued Cele. «It doos takea pooty fairish marks- 


man to pick them otter off out to sea, bobbin’ 
up and down, with only their little black heads in 
sight ont o water, and no mistake. 

“But as | was goin’ to say, last season while | 
was up the coast, I picked up a ‘Siwash,’—that’s 
an Injun, ye know. 


He had got into a little 
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diffikilty with a white man and the white man 
had winged him. 

«’Twas ’bout an otter that come ashore. The 
Siwash, he come across the otter, and he picked 
itup. Purty quick a white man come along, and 
claimed he’d shot the otter. 

«Well, the Injun he had his doubts about this; 
and the upshot was that the Injun got a bullet in 
his leg, and the white man got the otter. 

‘‘] found the Siwash crawlin’ on the sand with 
a broken leg, and thought it was rather hard to 
see a human being in that shape, even if he was 
an Injun. So I took him aboard my boat and 
managed to set his leg, and looked after him fer 
as much as a month, till he got so’s’t he could 
hobble ’round again. He was Siwash all over, 
and he never said as much as ‘thank ye’ to me 
all that time. 

“But one day, after I had done some little 
thing or other fer him, he looked at me a long 
time and then said in the Chinook lingo that 


everybody talks up that way, that if I wanted to | storm, and roamed about in the woods, hunting | Cousin Josephine.” 


get plenty of otter pelts I must go with him toa 
place he would show me away up the west coast 
of Vancouver’s Island. 

“J knew he was a Vancouver Injun, and I 
talked with him till I made sure that he really 
knew of a good place fer otter-hunting. My 
pilot-boat was at Gray’s Harbor then; it’s a little 
schooner of about forty tons burden—the Sy/ph 
I call her. She’s layin’ down here’t the wharf 
now. 

“Wal, with two sailors and this Siwash I 
sailed for the outside coast of Vancouver. We 


The reefs and low-lying ledges outside the bay 
front the Pacific for a long distance, and receive 
the full brunt of the ocean surges. But the little 
bay itself, back among the islands and beyond a 
high, wooded point, is nearly land!ocked, and is 
a good harbor. 


greatest game localities which it has ever been my 
lot to enter. Bear and elk made their appearance 
along the shore every day, and sometimes half a 
dozen times a day. We hunted them at will and 
actually shot two fine elk from the deck of the 
schooner. We killed eight or nine bears while 
| lying there. 





| Moreover, the creek which flows into the bay | 


| is plentifully stocked with salmon. The pools a 
| little way back from the sea were full of fish. 
We had only to go to them, throw a grapple into 
the closely-packed school and haul them out, as 
fast and as many as we wished to take. 

We had no work to do while we waited fora 


| bear and elk every day. 

| Hicks would not permit any hunting of the 
sea-otter in fair weather. 

| him that it would be better not to molest them in 

| calm weather. And, indeed, we saw no otter 

| during the fair weather there. 

On the night of the sixth of August it began to 
blow and rain; and during the following day 
there was a moderate gale which increased 

| throughout the first part of the night. Next 
morning a heavy sea was roaring on the reefs 

| outside. 


Unwittingly we had stumbled into one of the | 


The Indian had told | 


was three days at sea and kept on fer ten or! ‘We'll have a look fer ’em,”’ Cele said. 
twelve hours past Point Effingham, coasting the! One of the boats had been prepared in advance, 
western shore of the island. Finally the Injun | with lines, life-preservers, clubs and other needed 
told us to put intoa hay near the north end of articles. We all three got in and pulled out 
the island. | past the little islands. Then, in the foam and 
“It’s a peculiar sort of cove. We made our | swell of the lee swash, we worked up to the inner 
way in amongst a great many reefs, ledges and side of the line of reefs and ledges on which the 
little islands. It didn’t look to me like safe | big waves were tumbling with a loud roar. 


navigation. But the Siwash seemed to know the 
place and I sort o’ let him have his way about it. 

‘‘We made a good anchorage, and then instead 
of going otter-hunting, Marcus—that’s the Injun’s 
mission name—Marcus he wanted me to wait for 
a storm! 

“Wal, we waited for more’n a week before 
there come much of a gale. Then there was rain 
and wind fer two days, and after it had blowed 
one whole day and night, and a heavy sea was 
breakin’ on the reefs outside the bay, Marcus 
and I got in our small boat, with nothin’ but two 
clubs for weapons, and pulled out to where the 
sea was comin’ tumblin’ in over the reefs and 
ledges. 

“Then I understood what his object was and 
why he’d waited fer heavy weather. 


here on the rocks and was burrowin’ in the wet 
kelp heaps. 

The wind and waves made such a noise that 
the otter couldn't hear us, and if we could land 
on the lee side of the reefs and climb over ‘em, 
we could quietly knock the animals on the head 
with clubs. 

‘Usually the sea-otters are shy, but they wa’n’t 
the least mite suspicious here. They'd snuggled 
into the sea-weed, and sometimes they was all 
buried up in it. 

“But “twas dangerous business gettin’ out’n 
them rocks; the big waves broke clean across and 
over the reefs. 

“We got too venturesome and suffered fer it. 
A wave broke across the rocks, swamped the boat, 
drowned the unlucky Siwash, and came near 
drownin’ me. 

“I was badly bruised and never had a worse 
time of it getting out. Fer I had to swim from 
one ledge and little island to another fer nigh a 
mile before I got back to the Sy/ph. The small 
boat was stove and sank. 


“I got hurt so, and the loss of the Injun put | 


such a damper on me, that I come home without 
tryin’ to hunt any more. But I know it’s good 
huntin’ ground, fer in the thirty or forty minutes 
Marcus and I was on the reefs, we killed a dozen 
otter, though of course we lost ‘em all. 


“So I’m goin’ up there again this season with a | 
better outfit fer huntin’; and if you two fellows | 


want to go with me, equal pards, and try your 
luck, why you’re good and welcome, that’s all. 

“I don't want to urge ye, nor even advise ve. 
‘The salmon-fishing’s safer and surer.”’ 

Solon and I had become much interested in 
the account which Cele had given us. The 
thought of getting pelts that were worth a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars excited us a good deal, 
und we resolved to go with him upon one hunting 
Voyage at least 

A gcod outfit was prepared, although for killing 
the otter we teok a'ong only half a dozen tough 
hase-ball bats, with about a pound of lead run 
into the heavy end of each one. 

We carried plenty of lines, half a dozen life- 
preservers, three strong, buoyant small boats, 
and a good stock of provisions, guns and ammu- 
nition. Since all three of us were experienced 
sailors, we needed no hired seamen. 


On the evening of the twenty-third of July we | 


dropped anchor in the bay or cove which Hicks 
had previously visited. It isa solitary and very 
vieturesque place. Apparently there were no 
thabitants anywhere about. We saw no signs 


Great ricks | 
and win’rows of kelp had washed in on them | 
low ledges; and lots o’ sea-otter, bothered by the 
heavy sea and wind outside, had come ashore | 


The sea broke through gaps and openings in | 
| the reef-line, yet we were able to keep sheltered | 


| by the larger ledges. We wore boots well pro- 


vided with steel calks. Cele and I at last jumped 
| from the boat to the rocks. Lines and life-pre- 
| servers were laid ready for Solon to throw to us, 
in case we were washed off our feet by big waves; 


sea-weed, and flooded every few moments by 
combing breakers, were slippery places to land 
on. 

The spray and foam flew clear over them into 
| the boat on the lee side. Where the drifts and 
| rolls of kelp lay half afloat in the very teeth of 
| the seething wave, the otter would be found if 
| found at all. 

We had no need to guard against noise. The 
most stentorian shout could not have been heard 
fifty feet away. I kept an eye upon Cele’s move- 
ments—when I could see him through the spray 
| and water. 
| Presently I caught sight of his club swinging 

furiously. 
next instant was half buried in the white water, 
| but managed to weather it. Then, as the wave 
| rolled back, he came dragging a large brown- 
| black animal over the rocks toward the boat. It 
looked as if it might be as heavy as a small calf, 
though it was not so long in the legs; it had a 
round head, stiff white whiskers, and a tail not 
so large as a fresh-water otter’s. 

Cele’s success spurred me to hunt. Watching 


for those wet, slimy ledges, strewn and piled with | 


He stooped, seized something, and | 


| Candor compels me to add that on our voyage 
| to the same ottering grounds last summer we 
| met with far less success. Otherwise I might not 
| have written this account of the locality. 

Crepric EMERSON. 


—__—__—-@e—_____ 
For the Companion. 


“WHOSE MONEY IS IT?” 


Two young gentlemen were standing on Canal 
Street when a neatly-dressed Creole girl of four- 
teen or fifteen years came up to them and said: 

“Buy a ticket, please, m’sieu’. Only one 
| dollar.” 

‘Shall we try our luck again, Pierre ?’’ 
one of the young men to the other. 
| ‘Just once more, Sylvestre,’’ was the answer. 
“Once more,’’ repeated Sylvestre; ‘but do not 
mention it in the presence of Uncle Barrett or 
And adding a half dollar of 
|his own to one his friend had given him, he 
| dropped the coins into the girl’s hand. 

‘“*Will m’sieu’ keep the ticket himself or leave 
it with me ?”’ inquired the girl. 

“Leave it with you ?” 

‘“‘Oui—yes, m’sieu’. I take care of many. 
They leave them with me for good luck, m’sieu’. 
Iam a mascotte. I have a ticket for a gardener, 
one for a laundress, one for a cook, and two for 
blind beggars. All bought of me and left in my 
‘are, m’sieu’.”’ 

«And ifaticket should draw a prize, ma’m’selle, 
what is to prevent you from drawing the money ?” 

“Nothing, m’sieu’, but all the same I would 
not do it.’’ 

“It’s a trust for luck without conditions, 
Sylvestre. Give her the ticket and our address, 
or mine alone if you prefer it.” 

Sylvestre wrote his friend’s address on a card, 
and gave it and the ticket to the girl. 

“The idea that beggars buy lottery tickets!” 
said Pierre. ‘It makes me doubt the propriety 
|of our investment in that line, Sylvestre. 


said 


notion that it is the better class who nourish the 
institution, and that if they would let it alone the 
| poorer people would do likewise.” 
A fortnight afterwards the two friends found 


awaiting them, at Pierre’s home, the young 
| ma’m’selle of the lottery. 
‘TIT have come, m’sieu’,”” began the girl, 


hurriedly, ‘to tell you that you are rich. See, 
| here is the list of the drawing. Your number 
| draws the capital prize. Here is the little ticket 
| you left with me. Now, m’sieu’, am I not a 
| mascotte? Did I not bring the good luck to you? 
| You will get the twentieth part of a hundred 
| thousand dollars. What a great sum that will 
| be.”” 

Then the voluble girl’s voice dropped to a lower 
key, as she continued, ‘And the good m’sieu’, he 
| will not forget a little commission for me ?” 


| the number on the ticket with the number on the 
list which the girl had brought. “It is true, 
Sylvestre!"’ he exclaimed. 

| The three went together to the lottery office. 
|On their way they came across a man without 


may be called—in a sort of leathern bucket, and 
| swung himself along by means of wooden pattens 


leas, who stood or sat—whichever the attitude | 
| 


| which he held in his hands as one would hold a | 


That 
P , : : 2. | 
| Puritan uncle of yours may be right in his | 


“Of course not,’’ responded Pierre, comparing | 


: | : Thee . 
my chance with the waves, I prodded the heaps | flat-iron. While he was crossing the street a span | 
of sea-weed, which were as large as hay-cocks, | of runaway horses came dashing directly toward | 
with my bat here and there as I went on, leaping | him. The young men ran to his aid and dragged 
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| “Try, try again, my friend,’’ responded the 
| clerk, with an evil smile. 

| ‘J will. That’s what I’m here for. And I'll 
have a better show next time, too. Gi’ me five.” 

‘The money ?”’ said the clerk. 

‘There she is,’’ answered the soldier, tossing 
| his knotted handkerchief through the wicket. 

“Correct. Five dollars in halves, quarters and 

| dimes,”’ said the clerk, as he passed the handker- 
chief, with five tickets, back to the cripple. 

At that moment the eyes of the soldier met 
those of Pierre. A flush spread over the soldier’s 
face, and he seemed embarrassed. 

‘Ah! Lsee youare here, too,”’ said the infirmary 
veteran. 

Now it was Pierre who colored. 

“Well, it is the custom of the country,” 
continued the veteran. ‘It’s a disease, and it’s 

|catching. We all get it sooner or later.”’ 

Pierre was too greatly surprised at what he had 
witnessed to answer, and silently elbowed 
way to where he had left mademoiselle 
Sylvestre waiting. 

“IT am glad to get out of there. It is not 
pleasant company. Inmates of the poorhouse, 
beggars not over clean, perhaps thieves and—see, 
there is a woman seventy-five or eighty years of 
| age groping her way out. She must be blind.” 

“She is, m’sieu’. I know her well. She is 
one of the beggars who left their tickets with me 
for luck; but it did not come,’”’ whispered the 
girl. ‘*Not this time.” 

“Will she try it again ?’’ inquired Sylvestre. 

“Oh, yes, m’sieu’. Why not? One must 


| persevere to have good fortune.” 
} 








he 
is 


and 


‘‘Where does she get the money ? 
‘‘Begs it, m’sieu’. That white hair is good for 
|a dollar any day, on the street.’’ 

The young men were generous. A hundred 
dollars were given to the girl. She thanked the 
| donors with effusive politeness, and disappeared. 
Judge Barrett Wilson, the uncle of Sylvestre, 
| was of New England birth and parentage, and of 
| Puritan training. The impress of his training 
remained, notwithstanding a residence of nearly 
half a century in the South. The success of his 
protégés in their venture did not dazzle him in 
the least. 

‘*‘Whose money is it?’ said he, at the close of 
the lecture they had expected. 
because you did not earn it, nor was it given to 
you by any one who did. It is not the lottery 
company’s, because they gave nothing of value 
in return for it. I will tell you whose money it 
is. Itis the money of the beggars and starvelings 
of the city. They, and the washerwomen and the 
seamstresses and the nursegirls, and others who 
could ill afford it, have been drawn upon 
provide the fund for you. Is it not humiliating 
to feel that, by an accident, vou have prospered 
at the expense of this class?" 
| ‘But, uncle, some one would have drawn this 
money, and might we not as well have it as any 
one else?’ said Sylvestre. 

“No. ‘That a person of blunted sensibilities 
and no pride of character may be willing to accept 
a gratuity from the source mentioned, 
reason why one possessed of manly independence, 
good morals, and self-respect should so debase 
himself. 

‘*Besides,’’ he continued, *‘you are young men 
of good social position. The fact that you have 
been successful patrons of a lottery will be pub- 
lished far and wide. This will induce others, 
who pattern after you more than you think, to do 
what they would not do but for your example. 
However, I think I have said enough. Come 


“It is not yours, 


| 


to 


is no 


from one ledge to another. 

Suddenly from one of these reeking ricks, as I 
thrust my club into it, there issued a pinkish 
muzzle, displaying a set of sharp, white incisors, 
and two keen black eyes. The creature had been 
entirely covered in by the kelp and was, I sup- 
pose, taking a nap there. 

Before it could dart out, my club fell upon its 
head, and two more blows dispatched it. 
my eagerness I lost my balance, and only saved 
myself from being washed away by letting go my 
| club and clutching a crevice of the reef. 

The otter went out with the wave, but was 
| washed up by the next surge. Then I was able to 
secure it and also my club. 

The thought that | was making a hundred 
|dollars or more at two strokes of my bat was 





' very stimulating; in fact it was the most exciting 


| sport in which I had ever taken part. 


I grew quite unconscious of wet or bruises by | 


| the time I had clubbed four or five otters. Solon 
| caught the enthusiasm, and before long called to 


|} me to take his place in the boat and allow him to | 
We searched the reefs | 


| have his turn at hunting. 
for a distance of three or four miles and captured 
| twenty-four otter. Thirteen of these, I think, 
| fell to Cele’s bat. Solon and I had taken turns 
off and on in the boat. 

| After this day’s harvest we had to wait for 
|another storm. We never before had grown so 
| tired of fine weather, for it was not until near 
| the first of September that we were able to make 
a second hunt. Twenty more otter were then 
captured. 


On the seventeenth day of the same month a | 


prolonged storm of four days’ duration set in. 
On the last two days of this gale we took twenty- 
six otter, and on the last days of the month 
| thirty-one more were captured. 

We had one hundred and one skins in all, 


But in | 


him out of danger. 
‘*Wounded in the war?’’ inquired Pierre, after 
| they had placed him on the sidewalk. 
| ‘Yes. I left my legs at Vicksburg. 
| had better have been my head. If the shell had 
taken my head I would now be in Paradise, I 
hope, instead of in the infirmary.” 
‘The infirmary ?’’ repeated a sympathetic voice. 
‘‘Yes—the poorhouse, if you prefer the name.” 
A little circle had formed around the group. 
| A hat was passed, and a handful of coin was 
| quickly collected and given to the maimed soldier. 
“IT thank you all,” said he. “I thank you, 
| and may God bless you!"" And tying the money 
|in the corner of his handkerchief, the veteran 
| grasped his pattens and clumsily moved away. 
| When mademoiselle and her escort 


’ 


‘“‘Be good enough to sign this receipt,’* said the 
|eashier, pushing the paper through his 
window. 

“Will it be published ?"’ inquired Pierre. 

“You will be required to sign the receipt for 
| the money, anyway,"’ said the cashier, without 
committing himself concerning its publication. 

It was a motley crowd that surged around 
Pierre as he turned away from the cashier's 
window with the money. There were black 


intermediate shades. 





halt, the blind, and some possessed with devils— 
apparently. All to learn if their tickets had 
drawn anything. 

| ‘Please make for an old soldier,’’ Pierre 
heard some one say. ‘The crowd parted as well 
as it could, and the legless soldier swung himself 
along the narrow to where a clerk sat 
behind a wire screen. 


way 


avenue 


And it | 


reached | 
their destination, Pierre elbowed his way through | 
the crowd, and presented the ticket to the cashier. | 


little | 


people and white people, and people of all the | 


The cripples were there in force; the lame, the | 


around to-morrow, both of you, and dine with 
}me. I want to talk about a hunting trip I have 
| in view.” 
The young men were glad to get out into the 
| fresh air. 

“Sylvestre, let us go immediately and close the 
bargain for the pharmacy you wanted to buy 
yesterday. It will take all our money, but if 
your uncle has another chance at us he may 
insist that we distribute it among the poverty- 
stricken wretches to whom it really seems to 
| belong. Tam half convinced that that would be 
| the proper thing to do if it were practicable.” 

The young men, who were recent graduates of 
a school of pharmacy, had seen an advertisement 
of a desirable drug store for sale. They made 
inquiries which satisfied them that the purchase 
was a good one, and in a few hours they had paid 
for the store and taken possession. 

They paid for it the entire amount which they 
had won in the lottery. There was one detail 
| which, in their busy attention to their new enter- 
prise, they neglected to attend to. This was the 
renewal of the fire insurance policy, which had 
just expired. 

A day or two later a group of sympathetic 
friends sat with Pierre and Sylvestre on Judge 
Wilson’s gallery. A fire had destroyed the phar- 
macy and all its contents. 

The calamity had been 
bearings. 

Finally the judge took two half dollars from 
his pocket, and gravely offered one of them to 
Pierre and the other to Sylvestre. They each 
gave the judge a look half of surprise and half of 
inquiry. 

“There,” said he, “is your entire investment 
repaid. You lost nothing little 
time which, at present, is of no great value to 
you, and which counterbalanced by the 


discussed in all its 


have except a 


is 


of uiman habitation for many leagues along the | which brought us in a magnificent return for our; “I missed it this round. I had only one ticket,” | experience you have gained.” 
| season’s work, 


toast. ‘The country is a wilderness. 


| said he to the clerk, 


Joun A. CONWRLL. 








FLAMES 


Why are flames pointed at the top? 
Why does a flame cause a draught? 


How many distinct parts in a candle-flame ? 


By hdlding iron-wire in different parts of the flame learn 
which one is hottest. 

Which part gives most light? 

Why does a candle-flame smoke, when a lamp-flame does | 
not? 








For the Companion. 


A RECOVERED TREASURE. 


I had a sort of throbbing in my head, 
And felt a tiny bit too tired to play, 

So mother came and put me into bed, 
Although it was the middle of the day. 


Then everything grew very dark and hot, 
And in my ears I heard a humming sound ; 
I did not know if it was night or not, 
Because the room went reeling round and rcund. 


But I kept dreaming, dreaming all the time 
About my garden, and the robin’s nest ; 

About big trees I should have liked to climb, 
And my new engine that I love the best. 


And in my dreams a man would bold my hand, 
And ask me kindly, “‘Had I any pain ?” 

And do strange things I could not understand, 
And then his face would fade away again. 


The sun was shining brightly when I woke; 
I said to mother who was by my side : 
“T want my engine, mother.” When I spoke 
I cannot think why mother should have cried ! 


It was so nice to leave that tiresome room, 
And run into the garden on my feet ; 

I found my red carnations all in bloom, 
And oh; my mignonette did smell so sweet. 


Now father brings me crowds and crowds of toys, 
And rides me when I like upon his knee, 

And never says, ‘‘Not good for little boys,” 

So mother tells him he is spoiling me! 


FRANCES WYNNE. 





—__ ++ — _— 


For the Companion. | 
A LESSON IN SUFFERING. 


‘Theological seminaries have their professorships 
of Greek and Hebrew, of history, homiletics, 
hermeneutics, elocution and pastoral duty. 

But no one has ever endowed a professorship 
of sympathy, or created a department of expe- 
rience, or founded a ‘“scholarship’’ of patience 
and loving-kindness; and no one ever will—for 
such things can be learned at the feet of no 
Gamaliel. They teach themselves to men, and 
actual life is their only schoolroom. 

One instance, however, is related by Doctor 
Deems, in which students for the ministry had | 
the advantage of a living example to help educate | 
them for suffering and death, and give them 
timely practice in the best Christian service. 

A young man without means of support, who 
had become helpless from a terrible spinal disease, 
was taken to one of the rooms of the Union | 
Theological Seminary instead of to the public 
hospital. Benevolent persons connected with the | 
institution had imterested themselves to provide | 
for him,-and an arrangement was made by which | 
the students, in turn, waited upon him day and 
night. 

The poor patient was so bent and deformed that | 
he could not lie down. He could seldom swallow 
his food without acute pain; and finally his eyes 
grew so sensitive to the light that his room had to 
be darkened entirely. 

But through all the weeks that this suffering | 
man was the students’ charge, he was also their | 
teacher. They saw what he endured, but they | 
had never seen anything like his serenity of spirit | 
and bravery in distress. He could talk with 
them, and his conversation was full of Christian 
hope and Christian cheer. | 

His noble demeanor and patient life made the | 
darkened chamber an attractive place. He became | 
a blessing instead of a burden to all who minis- | 
tered to his wants. In after years, if they were 
tempted to murmur at their lot, they remembered | 








him and were ashamed. | 
Continual pain wore out the sufferer at last, | 


and his gentle soul was released from its racked | 
and ruined dwelling. But the students of Union | 
Theological Seminary had learned from him what | 
they never could have learned from book or 
lecture. ; 

Shortly before Addison’s death he asked for his 
step-son, and said to him, ‘1 have sent for you | 
that you may see how a Christian can die.’’ It | 
may be even a richer lesson, to the bedside | 
watcher of many days, to see how a a 

| 





can suffer. 


* 
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“MY DIAMONDS AGAIN.” 


Princess Eugenie, the sister of Oscar II. of 
Sweden, was a pious, self-sacrificing invalid. 
She spent her summers on the isle of Gothland, 
and saw that a poorhouse was much needed there. 
As the people were too poor to erect one, the 
princess quietly sold her diamonds, and gave the 
money to build a house of shelter for helpless old 
men and women. 

The next summer, when she visited the island, | 
the poorhouse was ready for guests, and the 
people gave her an enthusiastic welcome. But | 
one old man wept bitterly. 

On asking the cause of his grief, the princess 
was told that he was a hardened sinner, who had 
learned in the house to turn to God. No one had 


} 


| draw on thick gloves. 
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ever seen him weep until his tears flowed at the | they were prepossessed by the girl’s looks and | ‘Apporte,’ and when they want them to lie down, 


sight of the princess, whom he called ‘the saviour 


of his soul.” 
‘In these tears I see my diamonds again,” said 
| the princess, as she took the old man’s hand. 


~~ 
> 





WHAT YOUNG MEN MAY DO. 





manners, the circumstantial evidence obliged them 
to commit her to jail for trial at the next assizes. | 

A few weeks after the gentleman went into a 
confectioner’s for an ice-cream. While he was 
pausing after each spoonful, he saw something | 
rlistening in the sunlight between the joints of the 
ooring. He inserted the point of his penknife 
between the boards, and to his amazement fished 
up his lost ring. 

He ran back to his lodgings, referred to his 
diary, and found that on the evening he had left 


The history of our own country, as well as that | his ‘watch and its appendages on the chimney 


j of other countries, furnishes many instances in 


which young men have been entrusted with impor- 


| tant public functions; nor is it a new thing with us 


for young men to obtain office. It is possible that 
at the present time the average age of local or 
municipal officers is less than formerly; but that 
the high ofticers of the States and the nation have 
from the first often been held by young men is 
well shown by a recent article in the Washington | 
Star. At the very beginning of the Republic, 
Thomas Jefferson, in the Continental Congress, | 
wrote the Declaration of Independence when he 
was thirty-three. He had entered the Virginia 
Legislature at twenty-six, and had obtained prom- 
inence there. 

Alexander Hamilton surpassed his great oppo 
nent, Jefferson, in early advancement. He was a 
member of Congress at twenty-five, and a member 
of President Washington’s Cabinet at thirty-two. 

James Madison was a Congressman at twenty 
eight, and John Randolph at twenty-six, while | 
John Quincy Adams was appointed Minister to | 
England and the Netherlands at twenty-seven. 

Washington himself had been a striking instance 
of precocity in the public service, for he was | 
appointed adjutant-general of the Virginia troops | 
at nineteen, at twenty-four received the chief 
command of the Virginia forces, and was but forty- 
three when he took command of the American 
army at Cambridge. ' 

Daniel Webster entered Congress at thirty, and 
Henry Clay was appointed a senator at twenty- | 
nine, before he was of constitutional age. Clay | 
had previously won a great reputation as a mem- | 
ber of the Kentucky Legislature. He was elected | 
Speaker of the national House of Representatives 
at thirty-four. 

John C. Calhoun entered the South Carolina 
legislature at twenty-five, and Congress at twenty- | 
nine. At thirty-five he became Secretary of War 


| and occupied the office seven years. 


Andrew Jackson was a marvel of precocity. He | 
had carried a flintlock musket, as a soldier of the 
Revolutionary Army, at the age of fourteen. At | 
twenty-three he was appointed by Washington | 
district attorney of Tennessee. He was a United | 
States Senator at thirty. He did not reach the 
presidency until he was sixty-two. | 

John C. Breckenridge was the youngest Vice- 
President the country ever had. He was elected 
on the ticket with Buchanan when he was thirty- 
live. He had been elected a member of Congress 
at thirty. 

General Grant was the youngest President the 
country had ever had; he was elected at forty-six. 
But at thirty-nine he was unknown. 

In the present national House of Representatives 
seven members are under the age of thirty-three, 
and this is not an unusual proportion. 





| presently was insensible. 


a 


A BLIZZARD. 


An Englishman while working on a Dakota farm 
sat down to dinner one bright day in winter. 
Suddenly the sun was obscured, and the tempera. | 
ture in the room fell several degrees. “She’s here!” | 
exclaimed the employer. **Who’s here?” asked the 
workman. “A blizzard,”’ answered the farmer. | 
The Englishman went to the window and looked | 
out. There was a dreary, wailing sound, and it | 
Was as dark as midnight. The snow, instead of 
falling, was driven along the ground by a hurricane. 
It was like powdered glass, and froze fast to 
everything it touched. An old breaking plow had 
been left just outside the house. 

“It must be removed,” said the farmer, ‘or it | 
will raise a snowdrift that may bury the house.” | 
The Englishman started to run out and move it. 

“Stop! don’t commit suicide!” said the farmer. 
He made the man put on wool-lined rubber-boots 


and a big overcoat, and then wrap up his ears. 


Then he tied a long line to his waist, and bade him 


“If you go out and catch hold of the iron-work 
on the plow with bare hands, vour flesh will be 
taken off as if you had laid hold of red-hot iron,” | 
said the farmer. “Now line out, throw the plow | 
round the corner of the house, and then follow the 
line back to the house. If you can’t find the plow, 
come back at once.” 

The Englishman opened the door, bolted to 
where he thought the plow was, groped about for | 
a minute or two, and rushed back to the house. | 
The hair that showed under the rim of his fur cap | 
was full of frozen snow, and his face smarted as if | 
scalded. He made two more attempts before he | 
found the plow. | 

When he got back to the house, every particle of 
warmth seemed to have left his body, and he was 
shoved into a room where there was no stove, that 
he might thaw out gradually. 

The blizzard lasted three days. The barn, where 
the horses and bullocks were, was covered by a 


|} mountain of snow. While the men were digging 


their way to the stable door, the horses could be 
heard whinnying; when the door was opened they 
were as much pleased to see men as at the prospect | 
of food and water. Not a morsel would they eat 
until they had drank. | 

In one room of the house there was—the narrator 
estimated—a ton of snow, which had been blown 
in through a small crevice. There would have 
been much more if the hole had been higher up, as 
the snow only stopped coming through when that 
on the inside had risen to the level of the crevice, 
and plugged it up. 





a 
FULL REPARATION. 


A short story of reparation, which contains 
material for a romance, is told in the “Journal” of 
an English clergyman. A _ bachelor residing in 
lodgings undressed one night by the sitting-room 
fire, wound up his watch, deposited it, with his 
chain, two seals and a ring attached to it, on the 
chimney-piece, and then jumped into bed in the 
next room. In the morning, on going to the chim- | 
ney-piece for his watch, he discovered that the | 
ring, which he valued, was gone. 





No one had entered the room except the maid- 
servant, who had swept it early in the morning, 
and laid the table for breakfast. She was so 
pretty, neat, gentle and well-behaved that the 
gentleman was loath to tell her his suspicions; but 
the moral certainty he entertained of her guilt 
and the value he set on the ring overcame his 
scruples. 

On hearing herself charged with the theft, the 
maid started, indignantly denied the charge, and 
burst into tears. The landlady espoused the ser- 
vant’s cause; strong language was used; the gen 
tleman’s blood was roused, and he brought the 
matter before the bench of magistrates. ‘hough | 


piece he had been at the same confectioner’s. He | 
thought the matter over, and concluded that the 
ring must have become detached and fallen on the 
floor, where it had been wedged in between the 
boards of the flooring. 

Stung to the quick by self-reproach for tarnishing 
the good name of an innocent girl, he drove off to 
the jail where she was confined, explained matters, 
precured her release, had an interview with the 
girl, offered her his hand, and in due time married 
ver. | 


we 
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For the Companion. 


SUNDAY CHIMES IN LONDON. 


Across the bridge where in the morning blow 
The wrinkled tide turns homeward, and is fain 
Homeward to drag the black sea-goer’s chain 
And the long yards by Dowgate dipping low ; 
Across dispeopled ways, patient and slow, 
Saint Magnus and Saint Dunstan call in vain : 
From Wren’s forgotten belfries in the rain, 
Down the black wharves the dying octaves go. 


Forbid not these! Tho’ no man heed, they shower 
A sudden beauty on the.desert hour 

From all their dark throats aching and outblown, 
Aye in the prayerless places welcome most, 

Like some last gull that up a vacant coast 

Deploys her white and steady wing, alone. | 





LovIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
—_—— 2 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Many years ago, writes a Western correspondent 
of The Companion, a group of cowboys rode into 
the frontier town of Prairieville, and while can- 
tering down the principal street came to a sign— 
“Painless Dentist.” They emptied the contents of 
their revolvers into it, and then one of the company 
dismounted and announced his intention to go in 
and get a sore tooth attended to. ‘‘And I don’t pay 
no fancy price for it, neither,” he muttered, as he 
walked noisily into the office. 

The dentist was a quiet-looking young man of | 
twenty-five. 

“See here!’ shouted the cowboy, as he advanced | 
toward the chair, “I want a tooth fixed, and I don’t | 
want any high-toned prices charged, either.” 

He threw himself into the chair, hitched his belt 
around in front of him, laid his revolver across his 
lap, and told the dentist that if he hurt him he 
would shoot the top of his head off. 

“Very well,” replied the dentist, with a slight 
laugh; ‘then you must take the gas, for this is a | 
bad tooth and will give trouble.” 

The cowboy swore, but finally yielded, and with 
a parting threat submitted to the respiration, and 


With great skill the man of the forceps pulled 
the tooth, and then, before his customer regained 
consciousness, he securely tied him hand and foot 
to the chair, which was firmly screwed to the floor. 
Then taking the bully’s revolver out of his belt, 
the dentist took up his position where the patient | 
could see him when he came to. 

As the cowboy struggled back to consciousness 
the first thing of which he was sensible was the 
dentist pointing the revolver at him, and saying in 
quiet tones: 

“Now then, don’t move. Just open your mouth 
as wide as possible, and | will shoot the bad tooth 
off. This is the painless process. No danger, sir, 
unless you happen to swallow the bullet. Are you 


j}ready’ Then here goes! One, two, three.” 


Bang! went the revolver, knocking a hole in the 
floor under the chair, and the dentist rushed | 
forward holding out the tooth in his hand to show 
the now terrified bully, who roared for merey and 
begged to be released, thinking that he had fallen 
into the hands of a madman. 

The dentist finally cut his bonds on condition 
that his customer should restore the riddled sign 
outside the office. And after paying five dollars 
for the extracted tooth, which the dentist grimly 
declared to be the regular price for painless 
operations, the crestfallen cowboy departed, con- 
vinced that appearances are sometimes deceitful, 
and that even a tenderfoot may have nerve. 


ow 
> 





COULD SPEAK FRENCH. | 
France fought against Russia in the Crimean 
War, not because it had any quarrel with that 
country, but because Napoleon III. thought his 
future interests would be served best by entering 
into an alliance with the English. The Russian 
and French soldiers had no animosities, and when | 
an occasion offered during a cessation of hostilities, 
fraternized in the most friendly way. They ex- | 
changed articles of food and drink, and called one 
another “comrade.” 


At one time, during a truce, a squad of French 
soldiers who had been sent as an escort to officers 
who were engaged in pourparlers was surrounded 
by a large party of Russians. The soldiers of the 
two nationalities were trying to communicate. 

A big Cossack stepped up and assured his com- 
anions, in his own tongue, that he could speak 

‘french. He was put forward as spokesman. 

* Avance, cam’rade !”’ he called out. 

A French soldier stepped toward him. 

“‘ Apporte, rhum !” said the Cossack. 

It happened that one of the French soldiers had 

a flask of rum, an article which was rather plen- 
tiful in the Crimea at that time. He brought it 
forward and handed it to the Cossack, who 
swallowed séveral mouthfuls from the bottle. | 

“Couche, cam’rade!” was the Russian’s next | 
remark. 

The Frenchman was somewhat puzzled by this 
request, as coucher signifies to lie down, and he 
could not imagine why the Russian wished to have 
him lie down at that time; but he decided that the | 
man desired that he should imitate the action of | 
the English soldiers, a part of whose tactics a. | 





battle was a continual lying down upon the ground. 

The Frenchman accordingly mimicked the pon- 
derous movements of an English grenadier in | 
getting down upon the ground, and the perform. 
ance was highly pleasing to the Russians. 

The Russians, moreover, were greatly delighted 
to see this proof of the extraordinary proficiency | 
of one of their countrymen—from the plains of 
the Don, too—in speaking the French language. 
At this moment the French soldiers were called to 
“Attention!” and the interview ceased. A Russian | 
officer called the soldier who had distinguished 
himself by his fluency in French, and said to him: | 

~Cogenck, who taught you to talk French so 
well?” 

“My brother, sir,” said the Cossack. ‘He took | 
care of the colonel’s dogs last year.” 

“Well, what have the dogs to do with anel 
French?” ; 

“Ah, sir, they talk to the hunting dogs in French. 





When they want them to come, they say, ‘Avance.’ | 
When they want them to fetch a thing they say, | 


“S 


they say, ‘Couche /” 

Those three words were all the French the Co- 
sack knew, for rhum may be said to be current in 
all European languages. Probably a_ reputation 
asa linguist was never gained on a smaller capital. 


— . 
HIS OWN INVENTION. 


Deer have learned wonderful cunning from their 
hardships in the chase. Sometimes a wary stag, 
started up from his covert, will run into another 
leafy haunt where a young animal has taken 
refuge, and turn him out, lying down in his place, 
no doubt hoping with all his panting heart that the 
hunters will not know the difference. Hurried fort} 
from that resting-place, he then doubles and turn-, 
and perhaps takes to the water, not only as solac 
for his heated blood but to throw the hounds off 
the scent. One old stag, nentioned in “Forty-five 
Years of Sport,” had even more advanced ideas 
than these. 

For many years Lord Lovat had been trying to 
hunt down this stag, nicknamed “Square Toes,” 
but as the animal had extraordinary cunning, it 
was fifteen years before he succeeded in getting a 
shot at it. At last, one day, when he and his 
stalker were in hot pursuit of Square Toes and 
several hinds, the animals ascended a hill, and a- 
they reached the sky-line, the hinds alone seemed 
to cross it. Again the old strategist had miracu 
lously disappeared. : ; 

The stalker took down his glass and shut it with 
a slap,and Lord Lovat, equally disgusted, resigned 
himself to the usual situation. Among the men 
resent, however, was a new hand, who declared 
yashfully that one of the hinds, in going over the 
sky-line, appeared to have three ears. 

“My lord,” cried the stalker, joyfully, on hearing 


| the remark, “yon stag is with the hinds; we'd 
| better be going.” 


However, Lord Lovat had seen no reason for 
believing the stag to be there, and still hesitated. 

“There’s no time to be lost,” insisted the man. 
“Come, my lord, let us be going!” 

“But how on earth do you make that out?” asked 
his master. 

“Well, my lord,” replied the man, “if you will 
be starting, to save time, I will tell you as we go 
When we get to the top of the hill we shall see 
Square Toes or I am mistaken, for do you not 
know yon Jad said one hind seemed to have three 
ears? Well, it’s just possible yon third ear was a 
brow antler, and the canny beast has all this time 
been ‘doing us’ by throwing his borns on his back, 
and getting in among the hinds, when going over 
the aky-line.” 

Over the hill they rode, and found the clever stay 
placidly feeding. Sad to relate, his career as an 
inventor was then and there cut short, but hi- 
“method” has probably passed on, in tradition, to 
other members of the herd. 


— 
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SPURRING A MULE. 





Mr. Hervey was crossing the Andes on his way 


| to Chile as a special correspondent of the London 


Times. Part of the journey had to be made on the 
backs of mules. Late one afternoon the party 


| came within sight of a distant slope, on which the 


rocks were disposed in such a way as to look 


| exactly like a huge monastery, while farther down 


were other groups of rocks which it was hard tv 
believe were not a procession of pilgrims. Thi 


| hill goes by the name Monte de Los Penitentes. 


We lost so much time admiring Los Penitente- 
that it was necessary to quicken our pace, and a 
race to a boulder about a mile distant was pro 
osed. The going was fairly good, and we got 
into line. I fired my revolver as a signal, and 
away we went. 

It soon became evident that our guides’ mules 
were fresher and better than ours, with the one 
possible exception of my tall moke, now christened 
Ei Corresponsai, and even he was sadly outpaced 
for half the distance; but I had noticed that he 
started under me when I fired, and it now occurred 
to me that if I fired again, behind him, his mulisl 


| brain might be startled into further efforts. 


The idea was an inspiration. Hearing the report, 
apparently in the immediate neighborhood ot hix 
hind-quarters, the brute fairly bounded along, and 
passed the rearmost of my three rivals. It cost me 
two more explosions to get him past the next man. 

There remained but the leader, some ten lengtli= 
ahead, with about a hundred and fifty yards yet to 
be covered. I noted with satisfaction that he was 
spurring mercilessly to maintain his lead. Then, 
when fifty yards from the goal, I fired my last two 
remaining shots in rapid succession. 

In a frenzy of fright Corresponsal plunged for 
ward, swept past the leader like a whirlwind, and 


| won by half a dozen lengths. 


There was a general laugh when I explained my) 
novel method of stimulating a mule, and the laugh 
ter was redoubled when, upon my own confession, 
I disqualified Corresponsal, and awarded the race 
to the second animal. 


—<¢-—___ 
GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


Professor Kunstler was an old German peda 
gogue, noted for his absent-mindedness. He and 
a friend, another old professor, used to take a 
daily walk together, and discuss matters quit 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary mortals. 


One day, when the walking was very bad, Pro 
fessor Kunstler was on his way to the corner at 
which he and his friend always met, when he 
encountered a young student whose face he recoz 
nized dimly, having seen it every day for some 
weeks in his morning class. The professor haile« 
the boy, who was wading through the mud to get 
across the street. 

“Have you seen Professor Miiller?” he asked. 

“Yes, Herr Professor,” replied the student. 
pausing in the midst of a mud-puddle to remo: 
his cap respectfully; “the Herr Professor Miille: 
is at the corner, waiting for you.” 

“Good,” replied Professor Kunstler, looking 
amiably at the lad over his spectacles. “I thank 
you; you may be seated!” 


——__—_<¢e—_____ 
ANATOMICAL. 


A quack doctor stood on his wagon at a street 

corner selling his cure-all. A* group of people 
gathered about him, and he undertook to explain 
to them the anatomy of the throat. 
“My dear friends,” he began, “perhaps you 
don’t know it, but there are two passages that go 
from the back of the mouth to the stomach. One I= 
called the esophagus, and the other is the @sephay’. 
Now, the solid victuals goes down the esophagus. 
and the liquids down the cesophagi. 

“Over the top of the holes is a cover with a hing« 
in the middle, and when you swallow beefsteak 
the little door over the cesophagus flies open, and 
the little door over the esophagi drops down, and 
vica-versa when you take a drink of coffee.” 

This description proved too much for a farme! 
who stood on the edge of the crowd. Shaking wit! 
laughter, he remarked in a loud tone: 

“Gosh, but those doors must go flipper flopper 
when a fellow eats bread and milk!” 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE PINK MICE. 


Rosy and fresh from his noontide nap 

Baby cooes upon mamma’s lap, 

And she counts his fingers twice and thrice 
While she tells the tale of the little pink mice. 


This little mouse says, ‘“‘Come, let’s play.” 
This little mouse says, “I'll point the way.” 
This little mouse says, ‘‘Where’s the place?” 
This little mouse says, ‘“‘Mamma’s face !”’ 

And the wee little mouse cries, “‘Wait for me! 
I’m coming with you! quee, quee, quee!” 


This litthe mouse says, “Now 
we'll rest.” 

This litthe mouse says, ““There’s 
our nest.” 

This little mouse says, “Where, 
O, where?” 

This little mouse says, ‘‘Mamma’s 
hair!” 

And the wee little mouse cries, 
“Look, how sleek! 

Come let us hide in it, quick, 
quick, quick!” 


So mamma lovingly names them 
o’er, 

And tells the queer little rhyme 
once more, 

And then she turns to the wash 
bow] trim, 

And the little pink mice must all 
go swim. 

EupoRA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


Hiteo! 


Here we go! 
Up inthe oir 
Like o Birdie, O. 


a 
For the Companion. 


MORRIS’S METHOD. 


Morris knew that he must have 
three teeth out. 

There they were, his first 
teeth; one of the upper front 
ones, @ lower one almost oppo- 
site, and a double one, way back, 
all loose. 

He could not eat with any 
comfort, for fear of swallowing 


them. And then he was afraid 
to have those shining forceps 


put into his mouth by the den- 
tist. 


“Pull ‘em yourself,”’ said 
brother Tom, three years his 
senior. ‘My front ones came 


out just as easy! Don’t bea 
‘fraid cat!’ and having some- 
thing more important on his 
mind, he left Morris sitting think- 
ing how he could pull three teeth 
himself. 

That afternoon, while Tom 


was off with Will Lawrence, 
and mother was out paying 


Visits, he found a brick in the 
shed and a piece of strong twine 
in the twine-basket. These he 
took secretly up in the attic. 

“Of course upper teeth pull 
down,”’ he said to himself, as he 
raised the window which looked 
on the deserted back yard, with 
its high fence. 

Then he proceeded to tie the 
string around the brick, and the 
other end around his upper 
tooth, by the aid of mother’s 
hand-glass brought up for the 
purpose. 

“Now, Morris, don’t be a ‘fraid cat,’’ he said, 
with a little shiver, as he aimed the brick at a 
spirea bush in the back yard. He held his breath 
as the jerk came, but soon drew it in again. 

“It’s done!’’ he said, grinning, and showing a 
hole which had not been there before. ‘That 
wasn’t bad at all. Now let me see. The brick’s 
down there, isn’t it?’’ and he grinned again. 
“Well, here I and down he ran. He 
disentangled the twine from the spirea bush, 
untied the extracted tooth, and put it in his 
pocket as a trophy. Then he tied the twine 
around the lower tooth. 

“Lower teeth pull up,” he reasoned; and at 
just the first moment he dared, he threw the brick 
with some effort over the fence. It went with the 
string and the tooth, and Morris grinned again, 
and showed another hole. 

‘‘Now this other old fellow,”’ he reasoned, ‘‘won’t 
go down or up like the others, it is so far back. 
Some one said tie the string to your tooth, and 
the other end to the door-knob, and let some one 
open the door. Guess I'll try it! Tom/’ll be 
coming home pretty soon, and I'll tie it to the 
sitting-room door that leads to the kitchen.” 

So he sat himself down, after making 


ut w 


ul had 
go! 


the 


proper connections with the door that opened out, 
in his small chair with his eye on the clock. 
Some minutes passed, and his courage ebbed just 
a little. 

“He might eome,”’ he said to himself a little 








Hi ppity,Hoppity, Little Hersee. 
Get little Mar qret a cooky for’ 22 


le -canter. le-canrer to Newb 


“To buy little Margaret a 7 


Rng SO we Come Cantering home: 


and his forehead in his hands, and determined to 
wait five minutes longer, if he could. 


| Tom didn’t come, the old tooth might stay in if 
| it wanted to. 
| A slight noise from without! 


But it was from 


| 'the front hall, and not from Tom in the kitchen. | 
| Morris thought, What if his mamma should find | 


him this way! What should he do? 
| He turned his head quickly, and then as quickly 
put his hand to his cheek with a little cry. But 
| his tooth was out, nevertheless, and there it lay 
at the end of the string when mamma came into 
the room. And it was a comfort to have a little 
cry in the loving arms, and to tell her all about it. 

“But I didn’t expect this,”’ he sobbed; ‘I 
thought Tom was going to do it.”’ 

‘But you are not really sorry, my little son, are 
you? ForI met Tom and told him he could accept 
Will’s invitation to tea. Just think how long 
you would have waited for him!” 

“Oh, then I guess I am ot sorry,”’ exclaimed 
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hen we get there the tree doegrft 


For the Companion 
THE FIRST ARRIVAL. 


When the bleak March winds are blowing 
And by gusty spells "tis snowing 
Asif the winter weather 
Settled down again to stay, 
Up comes a fearless crocus, 
Crying, “What’s this hocus pocus ? 
Hurry, sisters, let’s together 
Prove that spring is here to-day.” 
A. M. 
<-o- 


For the Companion. 
FRISKY. 


“There! What will you children get next?” 


That was what mamma said when Ray and I | 


carried Frisky home. 

What was he? 
weasel, just as cute and cunning as a weasel can 
we. 

Mr. Brown killed the mother, and found four 
poor little babies in a nest near by. 

He had killed three of them when Ray and I 


got there, but we begged so hard that he gave us | 
the other one, and by what mamma said, she | 
| crook’ occurred, and I asked the class what ‘by | 


didn’t think much of weasels. 

“Don’t let him out among your mother’s hens.” 
That was what Mr. Brown had said, and I guess 
that was what she thought. 
fast, and was so cunning! 


ZA’ 


Ride dwoy-gently on mothers breast, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| impatiently. But he put his elbows on his knees | Morris, slipping from her lap and unfastening 


the useful twine from the brick; ‘only I was 


And if | s’prised, and haven't got over it yet!" 


You may all be interested to know that 

Morris’s profession, now that he has grown to be 

a man, is that of a dentist. H. T. Wiper. 
<-o 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 


It was more than seventy years ago that Ezra 
and Ira were baby boys together. One day Ezra 
sat mm his little chair rocking himself, while Ira 








Puzzles, etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


The omitted words are formed from those 


laughed and played noisily after the manner of | omitted in the last line. 


happy babies in general. ‘Little Lra,’’ said Ezra, 
sedately, “‘you shouldn’t be so light-hearted.” 
When Elizabeth lost her first tooth she was at 
the sea-shore, and learning with surprise that she 
must lose them all, she asked, ‘“‘Will the teeth 


se 


that look like barnacles come out, too? 


{ ullaby! Lullaby! 
- ie 
Pe Into Night's quiet 
My" Wego 
q » We 90. 


and slow, 


fway-ana Away ,to the lond of rest. 


Bring her back, piq-d-back, 


Big pq Pa: 


He would lap milk from a saucer, and wasn't a 
bit afraid. 

The cat didn’t like him very well, but they soon 
agreed to let each other alone, and they did. 

One day papa brought home 
Plymouth Rock hens. I don't want to tell you 
how much he paid for them, although I remember 
very well, and for fear I may forget, papa tells 
me‘of it very often. 

We meant to keep Frisky away from the barn, 
indeed we did, but he got out one night, and in the 


some very 


hens were dead, and Frisky was curled up in a 
hen’s nest fast asleep! 
“It was surely him!’’ papa said very sternly, 





Why, Frisky was a little | 


| as he looked at mamma. 
“There isn’t a doubt of it,’’ said mamma, as 
| she looked at papa. Ray and I looked at each 
| other, but we never said a word as we ran up 
| attic and shut the door. 

When we came down papa was gone—so was 
Frisky! Evia H. Srratron. 


me 


In my language class in school one day, the 


crook”’ meant, and only one boy 
“What does it mean ?”’ I asked 


hook or by 
raised his hand. 


Well, Frisky grew | of him. “Oh, catching fish or catching sheep, 


| l’m sure!” 







Trot, trot, to Boston 


To buy rN loaf of brood, 


Trot, trot back again, 
Old Trot's dead. 








Bring per hack, pig-o-bock, 
‘To dear Manma. 


nice | 


morning every one of those nice Plymouth Rock 


\ Polish youth his sweetheart « «’ 

And said,—* Dear one, this ring I’ve « «’ 

And years the jewel new shall « + 

If you will plight your troth to me 

True courage and success it « « 

And wearing this, e’en dangerous roads 

Are safe for you to travel « «. 

Your birthday comes in March, anon, 

And that’s the reason why, I own 

I chose the gem we call « « « « « 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2 
CENTRAL 


SOO, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC., 


Across. 


The practices of witches. 
Spreads over. 

Without expectations. 
Places surrounded. 
Sense of injury. 


* a 


6. Conduct. 

7. Parts of houses. 

8. Quietly. 

9. Sparkling lustre. 

10. A wall with embrasures. 

ll. Melting. 

12. Sly, cunning. 

The fifth ‘row of letters, read 


down, will spell the name of a 
distinguished American author 
who died on March 24, 1882. 

The sixth row, read in the same 
manner, will form the name of a 


distinguished English author, 
NS who died on March 24, 1773. 
CYRIL DEANE, 
3. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAGS 

l ‘+ * * * a 

_2 * © © * PD 4 

+ * 8 ig * * 

ts 4 a © 

* 5 * * + 

6 * * * * 16 * 

7, * * © * ew ey 

2.8 ls © £m a 

* * y * * ih + * 

* 10 20 . , * 
Across, 

1. A liquor made of milk and 
wine, and milk and cider and 
sugar. 

2. Cheated. 

3. Managers of others’ affairs. 

4. Force of sound. 

5+. Radiated or pointed, as a 
Star. 


6. Sick persons. 

7. A character in Shakespeare's 
Much Ado About Nothing.” 

8. Writhes. 

%. Hindered. 

10. Collects. 


Zigzags. 
lto 10. The founder of a reli 
gious sect, who died on March 
29, 1772. 
ll to 20. A king of Sweden, 
who died on March 8, 1844. 
F.f 


Ss. 


F. 
4. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 


In the pastor whom children 
should love; 
In the angels whose home is 


above; 

In commandments which all should 
obey; : 

In the churches where we go to 


pray; 
In the organ whose notes sweetly 


veal; 

In the chancel in which people 
kneel; 

In the painting, by great artists 
made 

In the altar where offerings are 
laid ; 

In the tapers that give a soft 
light; 

In the bishops dressed in robes 
white ; 

In the sermons we're taught to 
believe 


In the blessing we hope to receive 


By joining all the letters aright 
A festival will greet your sight oOvDv. 


5. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS 


(Three in each sentence.) 

1. “ft can fly a kite so high up a carrier dove 
could never reach it,” announced a bragging boy. 

2. When we were in Haiti, Gerald saw a man 
near a mantel open a drawer and let fall a magnifi 
cent diamond bracelet. 

3. It was but a common key I found in the pan; 
the rest of the keys I will look for in my boxes 

4. Do not harass Emma, for her father’s lot has 
been sold to pay taxes, and her mind is not in a 
peaceful condition 

5. To the Museum in Salem Uriah went, and to 
one in Bangor, ill as he wae 


6. 
RIDDLE 

Although I am an honest debt 
You'll lose me ere the noon; 
But knowing I am yours by right 
Go seek for diamonds morn and night 

ilver ‘nes : n. 
And silver ‘neath the moon A. ¥. P. 


CHAKADE 


| 7 
| 


My jirst may be ugly and live in a peasant’s hut, 


sentence ‘‘He earns his livelihood *by hook or by | or it may be beautiful and dwell in a king’s palace 


My second may cost but a trifle and be worn by a 
beggar, or it may be worth a fortune and be worn 
} by a queen tut however rich and magnificent 
my first and second may be, when they are com 
bined to make my whole they form an article that 
can be seen in every household, which has not a 
particle of grace and is of searcely any value. 
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PALMS. 


MAJESTIC 


The talipot, or great fan-palm, grows for about 
thirty years, and reaches a height of more than 
a hundred feet. Then, for the first and only time, 
it blossoms. What looks like a single huge bud 
four feet in height is developed, and finally bursts 
into a pyramid of snowy plumes composed of 
numberless small cream-colored flowers. 


The cluster is sometimes twenty-five feet nigh. 
and at its base has a diameter of forty feet. 
Miss C umming g says, in her “Two Happy Years in 
Ceylon,” “Itisa glorious obje et, and is visible from | 
an immense distance, as it often grows among " 
surroundings, such as rice-fields.’ 

The natives turn the leaves to a thousand uses, 
domestic and literary. When on a journey, and 
especially if they are on a pilgrimage to some 
sacred shrine, each of them carries a portion of 
one of these great leaves tightly folded into a 
long, narrow form, like a gigantic closed fan. 

This serves as a sunshade or rain-cloak by day, 


and at night several friends contribute every man 
his palm-leaf, three or four of them, with the 
pointed end upward, forming a very fair bell- 


shaped tent. And very picturesque a few groups 
of these tents look when pitched in some forest | 
glade round blazing camp-fires. | 

Formerly the exact grade of every great noble 
was shown by the number of such sunshades | 
which he was entitled to have carried before him, | 
and on state occasions a leaf, inlaid with pieces of 
glittering tale, and folded like a huge fan, formed 
the ceremonial canopy which was held above his 
head by one or more attendants. 

The leaves attain their largest size when the tree 
is about twenty years of age, at which time they 
sometimes measure twenty-five feet from the base 
of the leaf-stalk to the outer edge of the fan. 


ee 


DISAGREEABLE FELLOW. 

A large conger-eel is a formidable fellow. Some- 
times it reaches a length of ten feet, and a weight 
of more than a hundred pounds. The wide mouth 
has several rows of pointed, closely-set teeth, 
which forma powerful and cruel dental apparatus. 
C. Lloyd Morgan says that he was one night fishing 
for congers, when one of the crew complained that 
his line was fast to the ocean bed. 


“No, it isn’t,” he cried suddenly, “or if it is, the 
bottom is moving slowly off!” The eateh proved 
to be a great conger, and when his ugly head came | 
above water, the old skipper was greatly exe ited, 
and addressed him in choice phrasing as “Joey.’ 
As soon as the great beast was pulled inside tie 
boat, the sailor be gan to belabor him soundly with 
the oars. 

“I guess you’re out of your latitude now, » Joey,” 
cried” he between the hearty thwacks. “Pll give 
you a headache, Joey! 

A story whie h he sifterwards told, explained this 
desire to keep the eel in his place. 

“One night,” said he, “two young men went out 
fishing and did not return at the expected time. 
Later, the coast guardsmen, looking across the 
bay, saw a boat bobbing up and down and appar- 





ently empty. They pulled out to it, and found it 
occupied by a large conger-eel, while the two 
fishermen were floating behind, hanging to the | ~ 
stern. 

“The eel had made himself so exceedingly disa- | 
greeable inthe boat that there was nothing for the 
men to do but simply jump overboard.” | 





To relieve cramp and pain re the stomach use | 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 


————>—__— 

“The Best in the World,’’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price We. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. S. and 
sold by apothec aries generally. Get the genuine. [Adv. 

logs of Music and 


$ N sical Instruments 


W.Srory, 28 Cec 8t., en we 


DR. 
T 2 R. TAPT’S ASTHMA aaa 





for our list of 19 Cata- 








A Ss pores fails; send 


Vue DR. TAFT we will mz il trial Thea 


AFT BROS. VCLES 1F 








’ B iC ON EASY 
S pavacnre 

a... ICYCL n amend haaaaas 
hand. Lowest price guara: est 


WA stock and oldest dealers ino Uz. Pax Cate. 
free. Ate Wanted. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 @8t., Peoria, til 


OLD U.S. STAMPS WANTED. 
Approval Sheets 33% per sons. to W per 
cent. commission. Apply t 
Miller-McCormac ‘Stam Ne Os, 
Emilie Building, St. Louis, 
successors to Mound City Stamp Co. 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages fora practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 














cemmar Bicycles, $90 
A high Ez. — ata 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 
Catalogue Free. @ 








HOUSEHOLD 


REPAIRING OUTFIT’ 


This consists of the 
tools and materials 
shown in the cut. It en- 
ables one to do his own 
half-soling, rubber boot, 
shoe, and harness repair- 
ing. No pegs needed— 
simply wire clinch nails. 
Saves time, trouble, wet 
_. feet, haga - 


expense. 
rap can Suse it. Aelis ht like 







hot cakes. Agents 
wanted, The Thole 
outfit, neatly boxed, 
20 Ibs., only $2.00, 

Send for circular 


TS BOOT BROS., Medina, 0. 











LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING and earn 
$100 per posts. Send your name and 10 cents in 
Keppy, Engineer, _Bridgeport, Conn, 


Do Your Own PRINTING | 


Card Press $3. Circular Press $8, Small 
Newspaper Press $44. Type-setting | 
easy, printed rules. Send 2 stamps for | 

ata. of presses, type, cards, paper, — | 
to the factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Con 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY “QUILT. 


of 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of 60 
splendic ‘Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors,'25¢c. ; | 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, 
asst asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


MPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, SOMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, typeholder, bottle Ia- bottleIn- | 
ror tine Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. had) neat boxwith | 


YOUNC MEN, | 


stamps to F, | 








for use. Lg remand mage rogath see 50c. Best 
aad Usen,Marer he pe ea crete ‘acon 


orphan gh 
R. WLINGRRSOLL & & BRO. SivortiondtSt. N.Y.Citr 


GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 





learned ; costs little to start. I will furnish 
art payment. Circulars ae | 
2 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Latest, most in- 
teresting & fas- 


A trade easil 
| daca and give work in 
Address F. LOWEY, 


. 
Electric Fishin inating novelty } 


out. More exciting than the real sport forold & you ne. 
We will send = —_ hep Bowls < on Settean | men 


Siunplecovy loc FLECTRIGAL PROGRESS. Y 0*. Sst Chieago,lit 


TAKE AN AGENCY * for 
oS SER\ DAGGET. 






Normandie 
a) Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For cane nl DRESS 


DE 
SPECIAL. MERIT for Pit 


peoidery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. Send 10c. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages, 
 aomnetes from first order amounting 






ay Poy 


d, Pleasant and profitable work. 
_ GONTREXEVILLE. me ¢. CO.. 15 Grant Ave. 





SEND FOR OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Fishing Tackle, Tennis, Base Ball, Fencing’ 
and Boxing, Flags, Tents, Ete 


| Enc lose Sc. and we will include a Fancy Pocket Book. 
CORNWALL & SMOCK, 


THE OLD REMINGTON GUN STORE, 
_ 281 & & 283 3 Broadway, New Yor York. 





The best, 
S sues, cleanest 
cheapest 


Allcock’s 











-_ <= ROA rie Ph N C ate for corns 

od DASTI and bunions ever 

oe SAVES 20% Per Cent. orn and produced. Easily || 
a Best et Bread the world, s a —— | 
Wea. DAGOETY& 00, Vineland, 8 oul. Balt Lake Bu n 10n ee ee 
City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. Galveston,Tex. afford absolute 

THE HAVEN AIR PURIFIER. comfort. A pack- 


Destroys foul odors, sewer-gas and 
disease germs. Recommended by phy- 
sicians. Cost to maintain, about five 


cents a month. No objectionable 
features. No. 5. ior Sleeping- —— 
and general use, Other styles - 
Refrigerators, cn rooms, Rchoe 


rooms, Factories, etc. Write for spec ial 





er where we pay cnpreseags. TH 
AVEN AIR PURIFIER Co., Chicago, Ti 
New Eng. Branch, 30 Kilby St., Boston. 


Sh be Id age of the CoRN 
1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 

ple of the BUNION 
SHIELDs sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 














LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. 
the money. 


Send once only and then buy of 
stationer. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, 


If so, see Books 4 and 5 
HOUSES AND COTTAGES 
jize,8xzoin. Contains New re 
wok New Styles. No. 4 has 
Signs from $150 up to $1500. 
contains 59 designs one ove 
er $1500, many §1 
$3000. $1 each, or t! tas) z. 4 
$. HOPKINS, Architect, 
17 Aldrich Block, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


INGALLS’ MAGAZINE 


a Text Book of Fancy W ork and Painting. 
Finely Illustrated. Lipa and M. J. CLARRson, Editors. 
Single copy 15 cents, $1.00 per year. We will send youa 


Three Months’ Trial Subscription 
for ten two-cent stamps 20 cents). Address, 
- INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 


Rag Carpet 


471’ Weaves 100 yards per 


hy day. Catalogue free. 


——\ C. N. NEWCOMB, 
322 W.St. Davenport, Iowa. 

































“Good 136 THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
ped E AT sells the be best, the 
Paper} oC or tenes in 


WALL PAPER 


ou have any use whatever for Wall Paper, donot 
Tail tosend 10c stage onsamples,and hisguide 
ll be sent Free. soos sample 




























fo 
nooks, wae 138 W. M 
, =~ Miss BEACH’S 
, Keepsthe ing incurlfordays 
Innocentas cologne. A toilet 
* $0,000 Ladies have Endorsed It 
Atdru pier repaid 50c. 
=n DY AGENTS 
et DENISON © CHEMICAT: co., 
(K) LaSalle 8t., Chicago. 
any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 
for § cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold 
20c. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 
The Providence Wall Paper House, 
Westminster St., 
as ee 
mh 65 SHOTS, 
“The “MATCHLESS = 
RepeatinG Air Rirce 
Sent fort By A, Detsase i, 
_ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO.,CHICAGO,U.S.A.- 


Curling Fluid 
necessity. Notsenton trial. 
S wanted. 
Attractive | and _ and 
on-Arsenical, 
coe prices. Enor- 
mous assortment of 
styles. Goods sent to 
aa, 5e. to 15e. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
eee s« PA \PER 
“CHAMPION” AIR Ci CARBINE, $I. 00 
Fe TE PT LS TP a a 7 


olds 
Embos'd Golds 15¢c. 


Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send bust- 
ness card for our 
large Sample Books 

by express, 


“FAYSER & ALLMAN, 


410-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. a 


pe go pod peed gd gd dd pred pd od ad ped pt pt 





Send 16 cents for samples yoy double | 


5 Oe r 

















LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, | 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 cents | 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JSAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL-—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Kennedy’s: 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 





it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 





p. LYON’s 


eS 









Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


rice. 
Address ‘Dr. I, W v LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


FOR LESS THAN NOTHING. 


oye Amateur Gardening for Amateur Gar- 
deners, a Crisp, Chatty, Cheery Flower and 
Fruit Monthly, with 9 premium p oackets of 
) choicest flower seeds: Double Portulaca, 
mixed colors, price 10cents; Double Asters, 
a large variety, mixed, 10cents; German Pansies, mixed, 
all colors, Asperula Azurea Setosa, 5 « “ents ; Phlox Drum 
mondii Grandiflora, Pansy Park Prize Strain,30 varieties, 
mixed,10 cents; Japanese’ Pompon Poppies,mixed ¢ -olors, 
10 cents; Gypsophils a (Mist Flower), salzed colors, 5cents; 
Japanese Pinks, 50) varieties, mixed, 10 cents; Sehizanthu: 
(Butterfly Flower), 5 cents. These seeds are put up ex 
oressly for Amateur Gardening premiums, and cannot 
»e selected from any catalogue for less than 75 cents. 
Amateur Gardening, a 16-page quarto monthly, sent one 
year, and all the above ® packets, on receipt of [0 cents. 
Address AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. | 








BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, vel, rough, and oily skin, red, 

rough hands with sha| 2less nails and painful tinge r 

ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soap in the 

world, as well as purest and 

eweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps, he only medicated 

Toilet soap, and the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 

baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

flammation and’ clogging of the pores, the cause of 

minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Bale 

greater than the combined ‘sales of all other skin 

and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
PorteR Dru@ anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 

4&ap~ “* All about the Skin, sittin and Hair” free. 


HOW MY BACK ACHES! — 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 

ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 

-— Pains relieved in one minute by 

e Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 

the only oir “killing strengthening plaster. 








« | WORTH 4G A GUINEA A BOx.” A Box.” 


SPECIAL 


compte IT IGE. re- 
uest 

Bee BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


uickly Soluble, 
st y 


easant Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 


Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectorai 


Has no equal for the prompt relief 
and speedy cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Croup, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Preacher’s Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, La Grippe, and other 
derangements of the throat and 
lungs. The best-known cough-cure 
in the world, it is recommended by 
eminent physicians, and is the favor- 
ite preparation with singers, actors, 
preachers, and teachers. It soothes 
the inflamed membrane, loosens the 
phlegm, stops coughing, and induces 


~~ AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


taken for consumption, in its early 
stages, checks further progress of 
the disease, and even in the later 




















Stages, it eases the distressing 
cough and promotes refreshing 
sleep. It is agreeable to the taste, 


needs but small doses, and does not 
interfere with digestion or any of 
the regular organic functions. Asan 
emergency medicine, every house- 
hold should be provided with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“Having used Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in my family for many years, I 
can confidently recommend it for all 
the complaints it is claimed to cure. 
Its sale is increasing yearly with me, 
and my customers think this prepa- 
ration has no equal as a cough-cure.” 
—S. W. Parent, Queensbury, N. B. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


fespued by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowcll, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; ‘six bottles, $5 


Prompttoact, suretocure 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED : 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints whic “ stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. s Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the oaueen pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase 
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AUSTRALIAN HOSPITALITY. 


Australian station hospitality keeps the latch- 
string always out and says, “Come when you 
wish, do what you like, and stay as long as you 
can.” A writer in the February Scribner’s says 
that the Australian host places himself, his family, 
and all that is his at the service of the guest—fish- 
ing-tackle, breech-loaders, horses and servants. 

Such hospitality is rarely abused, _— ~ the 
writer mentions one exe eptional case, where a 
guest prolonged his visit until it wore out his 
welcome. 

To one station came a visitor, whose original 
intention of staying a month was reconsidered, and 
he remained two. Six months passed, and he was 
still there. He enjoyed himself hugely with horses, 
dogs and guns, developed an encouraging appe- 
tite, and his host did not complain. 

After about nine months the host’s manner 
became less warm, and at the end of the year he 
spoke no more to his guest. The latter was not 
sensitive, but lingered on for the space of a second 
year, W hen he departed and went to visit somebody 
else. During these two years he was never told 
that he had stayed long enough and would do well 
to go away. 

—_—__<@e— 


A DOG TRAIN-STARTER. 


There died recently at Lowestoft, England, one 
who is spoken of by the local press as “a very 
popular member of the staff of the Great Eastern 
Railway.’ He was a black and tan collie dog, and 
he was not appointed to the “position” which he 


held by the officers of the company, but by himself. | 


Although self-appointed, time and habit oe 
about his recognition as assistant train-starter at 
the Lowestoft Station. Through residence at the 
station he had acquired an instinet which told him | 
the exact time at which each train should start from 
the terminus on its journey. 

As the moment. drew 
restless and excited. 
warning sound, he would scamper down the plat- 
form, and, planting himself close to the engine, 
bark furiously until he saw the wheels begin to 
move. 

Having accomplished the starting of the train, 
as he supposed, he would rush to the guard’s or 
conductor’s yan, and hurry the conductor to his 
post. 


and was seen no more until the time was near for 
another train to start. 





Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. 
Central St., Boston, Mass. 


A quarter " 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Regular size by druggists, $1. 








Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 
lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes ; sometimes it 
cannot. 

It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—caREFUL LIV- 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; ; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
32 





. 
Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Now Ready. 
Offering 
$3.000 in 
Prizes for 
Needlework 
For sale by 
small ware 
dealers or sent 
by mai] upon 


receipt of 10 
cents by 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 


218 Church St., New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 








Three-cord 200-yard spools for Lace Making, 
Linen Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, 
en Floss (ali colors and sizes) for Embroidery, 


near, the collie became | 
As the bell uttered its first 


As the train passed out of the station he retired, | this pure food. 


The ‘Chemical D Diamond Wick. 


Indestructible — Emits no Smoke — 
Consumes less Oil—Gives_a Softer 
Light—Brighter y Gas—No Trim- 
ming—Doe break the Chimney. 

For Oil Stoves it is of inestimable value. 
AGENTS WANTED. SEND for CIRCULARS. 


THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
BABY’S FIRST TWO YEARS. 


By Her Mother. 

My baby is now two and one-half years old, and 
a brighter, sweeter child is seldom seen. 

The first few months of her life, this little one 
suffered tortures from eczema. Our most eminent 
physician, Dr. J. F. Croston, treated her, lancing 
several large abscesses. It is no wonder that we 
were completely discouraged. Yet when cur hearts 
were saddest, there came 
relief, and in a wonderful 
way. We had tried nearly 
all the foods sold by our 
druggist, but utterly in 
vain. Our physician re- 
commended = something 
else. We tried it, and 
noticed an improvement 
after the firstthree meals. 
There was no further need 
of medicine, for this food made our little girl so 
strong and healthy that the dread eruption was 
soon cured. This food is called Lactated, and I 
want every mother to know of it. 

At the time of my baby’s sickness, the entire head 
was a mass of scabs. It looked as though she 
would never have a particle of hair. But the pic- 
ture shows that she possesses a head of hair that 
is the envy and admiration of many a mother. 

Her teeth all came with little trouble, she has 
had no difficulty from indigestion, and her sleep 
has been sound and unbroken. 

We have used fifty-two boxes of Lactated Food, 
and our baby’s life and happiness are due to its 
nourishing qualities. I feel it my duty to help 
mothers know of the food that makes babies 
| happy, healthy and hearty. 

* * 

The history given above was written by Mrs. 
Morris A. Smith, 32 Race St., Haverhill, Mass. The 
picture of her baby proves all that Mrs. Smith has 
| written about its present good health. She is but 
| one of the thousands of mothers, who, when all 
earthly help seemed in vain, have seen their little 
ones come back to health simply through the use of 
Yet Lactated Food is not a medi- 
cine—it is simply a pure food that keeps the well 
| baby strong, and in a natural way makes the sick 
baby well. 











* * * * 
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Lactated Food is sold by the best drugg sts, or mailed 
on receipt of price, 25 cents, 0 cents, $1.00. Interesting 
book of prize babies and beautiful birthday card free to 
any mother sending her baby’s name. Wells, Richard- 


son & Co., eaeeee Vt. 
JUST OUT. 


Our Bicycle Catalogue for 
188. The Sprinter Safety 
combines more good ints 
than _ other one wheel on 
earth. It has a 30-inch front 
wheel and 28-inch rear, tan- 
ent spokes, ball bearings, 
long head, Humber frame, 
hollow rims, Luburg cushion 
tire, ad round, 144 inch wide, 
a7 Bent and resilient, price 
» or with pneumatic 
$150, weight 40 lbs. The 
Ladies’ Sprinter is a good 
sister, 28-inch wheels, double 
drop sdeame. Please do not lose 
sight of the fact that we are 
manufacturing Baby Carri- 
ages, lining Chairs,Invalid 
Rolling Chairs, Refrigerators, 
ete., and car 7 the largest 
stock of bicycle sundries of 
any house in the country. 
. -y> oeeenes and special 











inducements are given 


LUBURG MANUFACTURING 60., 32 321, : ‘323 é 325 No. 8th St.,Phila. 





: THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s3 


ROSES 


ARE ON THEIR | OWN R 

and cost no more than the Bay Te, 
Propagated and grown by special methods of 

ourown, they grow and bloom wherever 

grass grows and water runs, 

BG We are much the largest Rose growers 
in America, Our mail system insures free 
and safe delivery,and makes us yous next 
door neighbor. Our New GUIDE for 1892 

3 isthe handsomest and best flower book out. 
Tells how to select, get and keep u TE abe of 
2000 varieties of ROSE 

HARDY PL 


Free to GEE rs ‘for the sccng. 
THe DINGEE & CON 
Rose Growers & Se edie MEST GROVE Ph. R 











Even poor varnish is g 
a while. 

You may as well know a little 
about it. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 


Text-Book on Varnish,” from whic h you will be 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on 
varnished things; know what to expect of and 


varnish on house-work, 


how to care for proper k 
etc.; and how to get it 


piano, furniture, carriage, 
in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
a MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : ——— N. 





Extract of Beef 


and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our 
sally 


goods are univer- 
acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
L, U. S.A. 


Pea rs 
Soap 


ss oe 








We perspire a pint a day| 


without knowing it; ought to. 
If not, there’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 


sallow or breaks out in pimples. 


alli for GUITAR 





The trouble goes deeper, but 
this is trouble enough. | 
If you use Pears’ Soap, no 


matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all of 


people use it. 


sorts 





Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
perttes throughout the United 
States for ms pay The new 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re 
uired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods a 
unsatisfactory. Senc ’ for + 
463 Washington _— 


JOHN MEDIN 
Boston, Mass. 














ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 






Alice Pansies 


description. Their 








Blossom measu 


logue. 


create a sensation eve’ 
Mammoth 
cost me an enormous price to secure them, but they are far ahead of all other 
varieties of Pansies and can be had from no other seedsman. 
crease their size and will pay $ 
2 ring 3 in. in 
atalogue. For 25c. in silver or 28c. in stamps, I will mail, carefull 
packed, so they will go several days,12 plants of the ‘‘Alice Pansies” 

(800) n be blooming),a Pearl 
4 For $1. 
— Tube Rose Bulbs, and Catalo ogue 
Zz reader of this paper ete fail to enjoy at least a few of t 
% pansies in the world, ALICE” > 
+ son. You can have the “nicest ansies gee besides you may 
grow 3in. blossom and get $5 

of the above will receive FREE a packet of Mammoth Pas- 





“FOR A PANSY BLOSSOM! 


Every reader of this paper should not fail to enjoy some of the 
this summer, which were named b 


y Mrs. Harrison. They 
where and their Beauty is beyond 
ize of odd colors is wonderful, and they have 






want to in- 
500 in CASH to any person growing a 
iameter; 2% in. are very common size. See 


%, 







ibe Rose Bulb and my Illustrated Cata- 
00, I will mail 50 good plants, qneume for an elegant 
Atthese — not ° 
he _fin 
Ha: 






werenamed * by ‘Mrs 


y person ordering any 





& sion Flower Seed, Hardy Climbing Vine, perfect beauty 
orth 61.00, 


= will flower the first year from seed an 





z With eve 
Verbena lants, mined colors, new and ‘elegamt F. B.M 


is w J 
"iis. 1 will give = FREE, 6 Mammoth 
ILLS. Rose Hill, Onondaga Co.. N.Y¥« 
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Catalogue F ree 100 pagan ion stocks fa ¢ iu me u. ‘S 


EB The STORRS & HARRISON 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., 


ROSES faces 


THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 


YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


co. 
OHIO. 








155 
or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with How e' s Charts, 30 cts. set. Circular 


~ 45 sold in SB 
2,288 sold in '89 
6, "268 sold in ’90 
20,049 sold in ’91 


A Stee! Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
0> These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
aver-going, everlasting 
Steel Aermotor. Where 


free. E. E. 1 



































st. We commenced in a field in 


one goes others follow, © 
and we **take the country." scrii> 
Though sold, we were unable to make allof 3 3—oF 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 4 ox R¢& 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have “@cee 
vastiy increased our plant and are pre- Qs52 ct <1 
pared promptly to plant our increase in & 3 
every habitable portion of the glob: a > 
Are you curious to know how the “Aer- pe 
motor Co, fo the 4th year of its exist- _. za 
ence, came to make many times as Be — 
many windmilis as all other E® N 
makers combined ? How we came “2 
» tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the cc 
Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting “6 
© Tower? e 0 
o 
© 
oo 


Jaye Pezlavsales mOUd o1B 1aMO] | 
*Sanured se pood os you st pus sa¥pe pe 





ee 
which there had been no improve 4 v4 
ment for 25 years, and in which } o® 
there seemed no talent or ambition, 38 
and none has yet been shown except os 
in feeble Imitation of our =8 
Inventions. 33 

2d. Before commencing the = 
Manutacture, exhaustive scien Es 
tific investigation aud experi- =? 
ments were made by a skilled 23 
mechanical engineer, in which por 
over 5,000 dynamometric tests o5® 
were made on 61 different forms aes 
of wheels, propelled by artifici gra 
and therefore uniform wind, = & 
which settled definitely many eos 
pee pe relating to the proper Fee 


wheel, the best form, 

ae curvature and amount of safl surface, the resist- 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
xR neste could be doubled, and the 
MOTOR dally demonstrates It has 


AE 
mc? mo the Meera policy of the Aermotor Co , that guaran. 
tees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
theenormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
eo & windmill, and have made an exhaustive re- 
S vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
c If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't have toclimt (the Steel Tiiting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
~ 2 (The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
o chura, ont, voy feed, pene water, turn g-indstone and 
> saw woo hat docs t work of 4 horses at the cost of 
© ® one ($100), nits for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
£ > showing every concetvabl« f windmill construction 
e 





r Pm ay Water Supply System enables you to sup= 
f your ys with water without an Elevated Ta 


° 


ee 
p 


yhase 
GB 21nd work, to the AERMOTOR R CO, 12th and Rook. 


_ well Sts., Chiero. or 12 Main St.. San Francisco. 


ad 


WA 
SYRUP of FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, 


dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 


method and results 


| Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 





duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@ec, and 
81 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG age P CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York, 


. 40, 000 PAIRS SOLD. 


many 


have 
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Gommon Sense 


Ladies’ Boot is the handsomest 
and most stylish boot ever sold at 
so low a price and warranted. 
is a portrait of it taken from life 
have received third, fourth and 
orders from the same ladies, and some 
have ordered extra pairs for friends. 
There is no risk of loss in ordering of us, as we abso 
lutely guarantee to refund your money if for any reason 
the boots are unsatisfactory. Made in Button, Side 
Lace and Front Lace :—sizes | to 8, widths B to EEF, and 
is the only low-priced Hygienic Boot ever made. 
Waterproof Sole of Rubber and Cork. 
MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekl 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 

our name on your paper, which shows to what 
ime your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
7 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


USE AND ABUSE OF THE BICYCLE. 


Bicycle-riding on a good concrete road and apart 
from all attempts at speed suggests the noiseless, 
unforced movement of a bird through the air, and 
has almost the effect of a quiet sail on placid 
water. 

Its influence on the mind is no unimportant part 
of its usefulness. It is soothing, with just enough 
of pleasant exhilaration. In this respect it is 
superior to walking, since it prevents that absorp- 
tion in thought which is so apt to defeat the 
walker’s purpose of complete relaxation. What 
is known as a “constitutional,” moreover, is too 
often a task rather than a pleasure. 

“Cycling,” on the contrary, is attractive in itself. 
One comes to it as he used to come to his play. It 
is equally adapted to gentlemen and ladies—a 
point very much in its favor, since women are 
largely shut out from more vigorous sports, while 
walking for health is specially irksome to them. 
As for carriage-riding, it is too passive, involves a 
cramped posture, is too expensive for most per- 
sons, and is of little advantage except as extended 
over miles of road. Horseback-riding is in many 
respects superior, but in cities, at least, compara- 
tively few can afford it. 

Beneficial as bicycle-riding is, it may neverthe- 
less be abused. The London Lancet says: 

“The use of the cycle is a form of bodily recrea- 
tion in itself doubtless wholesome; none the less 
is it open to the mischievous effects of undue 
indulgence. Every one finds he can do something 
with it, and considerations of weather, constitu- 
tion, age and health are apt to be dismissed with 
summary imprudence. 

“One fruitful source of injury is competition. 
In this matter not even the strongest rider can 
afford to ignore his limit of endurance. The 
record-breaker who sinks exhausted at his jour- 
ney’s end has gone a point beyond this. The 
septuagenarian, who tries to rival his juniors by 
doing and repeating his twenty or thirty miles, 
perhaps against time, is even less wise. 

‘Lady cyclists, too, may bear in mind that their 
sex is somewhat the weaker. So, likewise, among 
men the power of endurance varies greatly, and it 
is better for some to admit this and be moderate 
than to labor after the achievements of far more 
muscular neighbors. 

“In short, whenever prostration beyond mere 
fatigue follows the exercise, or when digestion 
suffers and weight is markedly lessened, and a 
pastime becomes an anxious labor, we may be 
sure that it is being overdone.” 


oe 
For the Companion. 
THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


A faint, pearly glow is sometimes seen to spread 
over the western sky, soon after sunset, in the 
vicinity of the point where the sun disappeared. 
The same shadowy light may be witnessed shortly 
before sunrise in the eastern sky. This interesting 
phenomenon is known as the Zodiacal Light. In 
northern latitudes it is best seen in the evenings of 
February, March and April, and in the mornings 
of September and October. 

It is of a conical or lenticular form, with its base 
toward the sun and its axis nearly in the plane of 
the ecliptic. Its breadth at the base varies from 
8° to 30°. The distance it extends from the sun 
varies from 50° to 90°, or even more. Its edges are 
ill-defined. Its light resembles that of the Milky 
Way, or more nearly that of the tail of a comet. 
It is brightest in the part nearest the sun, and fades 
by insensible gradations as it ascends. 

These are the features of the Zodiacal Light as 
seen in our latitude, but it is seen in its most 
brilliant form at high elevations in the tropics, 
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| resistance. 





| man is well known in this community. 


sometimes extending from east to west across the | 


sky and forming a complete ring, while at a point 
opposite the sun a patch a few degrees in diameter, 
slightly more luminous, is called the Gegenschein 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








or counter glow. Humboldt describes the phe- 
nomenon, as he witnessed it among the Andes, as 
exquisitely delicate and beautiful, its light being 
reflected in the opposite quarter of the heavens. 
He notices its variability, the light often flicker. 
ing or coruscating, and again shining with unusual 
intensity for months in succession. 

The cause of the phenomenon is not certainly 
known, but the generally accepted theory attributes 
it to sunlight reflected by myriads of small meteoric 
bodies revolving around the sun, forming a thin, 
flat sheet like one of Saturn’s rings, and extending 
far beyond the orbit of the earth. 

Observers who desire to behold this ethereal 
appendage of the sun must be far away from the 
electric light, gas and smoke of cities and towns, 
and in the pure atmosphere of some rural retreat 
command a view of the western horizon, including 
the sunset point. Their quest will be richly 
rewarded when, soon after sunset, they behold a | 
column of soft, silvery light—extending from each 
side of the sunset point, and taking the form of a 
cone—rise obliquely in the heavens to a point near 
the Pleiades. 


COW AND LEOPARD. 


A man who has spent much time in the observa- 
tion of the ways and habits of the wilder sorts of 
animals tells the following curious story of the 
audacity of a leopard which paid a nocturnal visit 
to the cattle-shed of a blacksmith: 


A native cow had a calf. This being her first- 
born, the mother was exceedingly vicious, and it 
was unsafe for a stranger to approach her, espe- 
cially as her horns were unusually long and 
pointed. 

The cattle-shed was scooped out of the hill-side, 
and was within a few feet of the blacksmith’s | 
house. The roof was thatched. During the night | 
a leopard, which smelt the presence of the cow 
and calf, mounted the roof of the shed, and pro- 
ceeded to force an entrance by scratching through 
the thatch. 

The cow at the same time detected the presence 
of the leopard, and, ever mindful of her calf, stood 
ready to receive the intruder. It is supposed that 
upon the leopard’s descent it was at once pinned 
to = ground, before it had time to make its 
spring. 

The noise of a tremendous struggle aroused the 
blacksmith, who, with a lantern in his hand, opened 
the cattle-shed door and discovered the cow in a | 
frantic state, butting and tossing to and fro some 
large object, which evidently had lost all power of | 

This was the leopard in the last gasp, | 
having been run through the body by the ady 
horns of the couragéous mother, whose little calf | 
was nestled in a corner, unmindful of the maternal 
struggle. 








HER SON JOHN. 


Few men have ever combined sternness and 
inflexibility of purpose with tenderness of heart 
to such an extraordinary degree as Stonewall | 
Jackson. Of his kindness, his widow relates this | 
pleasing example, in her newly published biog- 
raphy of her husband: 


Near the close of one of his most arduous cam- 
paigns an old woman called at his headquarters, | 
and to the amusement of the young staff-oflicers, 
said she had come to see her son John, who was 
with “Jackson’s Company.’ She was much sur- 
prised that they could not tell her where John was, 
for he had been with “Jackson’s Company” in all 
the battles. | 

Her persistency finally changed the young men’s | 
amusement to annoyance; but when General | 
Jackson came in and heard her simple story, he | 
listened with as much politeness as if she had been 
a grand nay & and after aay reproving the young 
officers for laughing at her, he ordered that every | 
company in his corps should be searched for John, | 
who was at last found, to the inexpressible delight 
of his loving old mother. 











NOT MUCH BETTER. 


If one makes a slip of the tongue, through 
embarrassment or haste, it is generally best to let 
it go, rather than call attention to what might 
otherwise have been almost unnoticed. 


A young clergyman, newly settled over a large 
parish, had occasional fits of embarrassment when 
standing before his congregation. 

One-Sunday, after reading a notice of a Woman’s 
Missionary Meeting to be held in the chapel a few 
days later, he endeavored to add a special appeal 
of his own for a large attendance. 

After stating that it was to be a meeting of great | 
interest and importance, he said, ‘We, the women | 
of this congregation —”’ 

With a flushed countenance, he stopped and | 
retraced his steps. | 

“We, who are the women of this congregation,” 
he began. 

This was no better, and he beat a blushing 
retreat by saying, ‘Let us sing the four hundred 
and first hymn.” 


ONE THING OR ANOTHER. 


A certain amount of crying is believed to be 
necessary, or at any rate beneficial, to small chil- 
dren, and they act, generally, as if they were not | 
disposed to lose any of the benefit of this exer- | 
cise. 


Little oo! sat on the floor one day, weeping 
long and bitterly. All at once he stopped. 

“Mamma,” said he, tremblingly, ““wh-what was I 
crying about?” 

1is mother smiled. ‘Because I wouldn’t let you 
take the bronze horse off the mantel to play with, 
I believe,” she said. 

‘‘Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo!” Tommy began to cry again 
harder than ever, but presently he gasped: 

“No—’twa’n’t that. I ’member—it was ’cause 
you®vouldn’t—let me go out—in the cold—but I’m 
goin’ to—to cry about the horse now—boo-hoo-hoo!” | 





HIS SUCCESSOR. 


An Arkansas editor thus announced an impor 
tant event in the local newspaper world: 


It is with a feeling of distress that we retire 
from the active control of this pa , but we leave 
our journal with a gentleman who is financially 
better able than we are to handle it. The gentle- 
He is the 
sheriff. 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Compliments should be treated like gift-horses— 
no questions asked. 


“So he praised my singing, did he?” 

“Yes, he said it was heavenly.” 

“Did he really say that?” » 

“Well, not exactly, but he probably meant that. 
He said it was unearthly.”—£achange. 








For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” | Adv. 








Kopf’s Pea Sou 
p p, 
10 cents per quart, 
Always ready. A household necessity. If your grocer 
does not keep it send 15 cents in stamps to the 


Cc. W. KOPF CO., Boston, Mass., 


and a package will be sent you by mail. 


A Sample Bottle Free. — 
FOR FACE, HANDS, SKIN 
and COMPLEXION. 


We want every YOUTH’s COMPANION 
Family to try Almond Cream, for its ex- 
tensive sale all over the world has 
proven it to be a superior lotion for the 
various affections of the skin. 
Shaving the best for the face. Address, 


2 A. §, HINDS, 75 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 


Safe Investment. 


THE DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.’S 
7 per cent. Preferred Stock. 
Conservative investors should send for copy of pro- 


spectus to 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 39 William St., N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., 45 Milk St., Boston. 
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THE. 


ISTHE 


Most Sensible Suspender Made, 


because it keeps its elasticity to the end. Try it. 
Your furnisher ought to keep it, but if he does not, 
send soc. for plain, $1 for silk figured pair by mail. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
A REVOLUTION IN FURNITURE. 


=, on 








CLOSED. 


IN USE, 
Always Convenient and Handsome. 


THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
13 STYLES, combining every class of Furniture. 
{} Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


Cocoa TCH 


DUTCH 

PROCESS 

are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














Is perhaps the smoothest writing pen ever made, 
for it is, as its name t ially desi d for 





MARCH 24, 1892. 





"EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 
article that will enable her, at a very small ex- 
pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
her Furniture looking just like new. Such an 
article is 


Gampbell’s Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 
(wood or rattan) and interior wood-work, trans- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony or 
Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the 
natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is the 
only article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 
cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them ask him to 
order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at man- 
ufacturer’s prices: 


Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Van 
Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; Moffitt West Drug Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Lyman Eliel Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn. ; Greene & Button 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., Grand ? 8s, Mich. ; 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. Y.; John L. 
Thompson, Sons & Co., i, N. Y.; Richardson Drug 
Co., Omaha, Neb. ; Geo. A. Kelley & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Ill.; Hurlbut, Ward & Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Bridges, McDowell Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Woodward, Faxon & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. D. 
Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Moore & Hubbard, Syracuse, N. Y.; Bab 
cock & Stowell, Binghamton, N. Y. ; J.C. Barnard, Roch 
ester, N. Y.; Matthews Bros., Scranton, Penn.; Finlay 
& Brunswig, New Orleans, La.; Meyer Bros. Drug Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Thompson & Ohmstede, Galveston, Tex. ; 
Dreiss, Thompson & Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Dowie & 
Moise, Charleston, 8. C.; Lloyd & Adams, Savannah, 

a.; 1. E. Baird & Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; W.T. Daggett, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

These Stains have so successfully filled a long- 
felt want that some worthless imitations have 
already been placed on the market, so be par- 
ticular to see that you get 

9) Take no other! 


“Campbell's Made only by 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wherever he may appear 

The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is gracefully and nat- 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng ? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 
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rapid and continuous writing. It has a stub point, 
but rounded a trifle so that it will not catch in the 
paper if you write on the side of the pen, as many 
rapid writers do; and it is also flexible and pliant — 





free on o the nearest Columbia Agent, or 





qualities that no other stub-p pens p in so 





great a degree. This is why it is possible to write 
with this pen for hours untiringly. 

Sent prepaie for 2 cts. a box, if you cannot find 
them at your home stationer’s, or if this is not the 
pen best suited to your especial use send 6 cts. for 
compe card of twelve kinds of pens—all equally 
good but designed for different uses. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, New York. 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 
Buys an IMPROVED Oxtord 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 


pli t 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
MY IFE Says she cannot see how 
you d 
. Singer Sewing-Machine ; 

working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
years. Buy direct from our factory: and save dealer's 

Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
© it for the money. 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
and a ray rofit. 
OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, III. ; 








Special Sale! A $14 Outfit Reduced to Only $5! 








| ONLY $5.00. CONTENTS : 1 hexagonal split bamboo rod in three pieces, length ten feet, with water 


proof joints, ribbed hand grip, nickel mounting, full metal reel-seat and ring line guards. Usual retail price > 


Elegant, easy running, multi 


specially adapted to long casting. Usual retail price 
Six assorted trout and bass flies (more trout and larger 


» ying nickel reel, with click and drag. Usual retail price. ° a ; ° 
Fine water-proof line (25 yards), light enough for trout and strong enough for bass, not liable to tangle and 


ee Pas Fr ae ee 1.00 
size can be caught with a fly than any other way); . 


they are in all colors, for the different conditions of the water, etc. Usual retail price 


Six assorted hooks, with gut, 30c.; and 


Tackle-book for spare flies, hooks, lines, ete., $1.00 |; . 10 


Extra tip for rod (handy in case of accident), $1.00; Basket bait-box (always handy), 20c. ; Sinkers, etc., Be. 1.45 


OUR price, $5.00. The Sporting Goods Store price 


. .  . $14.00 


Fishing tackle is usually sold by sporting goods houses at a profit of from three to five hundred per cent. For 


instance, a line which costs them 20 cents they sell for $1.00, and so on. We 


of the best manufacturers in the country for this outfit, 
afford to go fishing without this outfit. 
and it will last a lifetime. Todo 


have made a large contract with one 


and sell it at a net profit of ten per cent. No man can 


The extra fish you can catch with it in one day will pay the entire cost 
work you must have good tools, and it is doubly true in regard to catching 


fish. There is nothing shabby in this outfit ; it has everything science has ever produced for catching fish. Money 


will be refunded to any dissatisfied customer. 
Large Sporting 


toods Catalogue for 6 Cents, 


If $1.00 is sent with order to insure express, we will send C. O. 


Address or call on 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 62 Fulton St., N. Y. 








